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CHAPTER XV. 
All earth-hidden treasures are thy dower, 
On the earth great mastery and power; 
Park and palace thy goodwill assigns, 
Dainty victuals and flow’r-fragrant wines. W. A. 

THERE he was, Rokewood—grizzled moustache, 
glittering eyes, leering smile. The villain wore a long 
dressing robe of crimson satin that had been the 
favourite loose dress of the late earl. His hands 
were upon Norah’s shoulders, his dreadful face looked 
into hers. 

“Twice in one night,” he said, bitterly. “Oh, 
girl, I think it will take one sharper than thou art 
to outwit me!” He wrenched her shoulder as he 
spoke. “Thou, and thy plots, and thy scampish 
admirers, thy vicious adorers”—another wrench— 
“all shall be frustrated by the superior wisdom of 
the man who is your master.” 

“T pray God to deliver me out of your hands,” re- 
plied Norah, “and henceforth I leave it to His su- 
perior wisdom. I will not plot or scheme any more. 
ay my cause into His hand, and your punish- 
uen 

“We will fasten up the shutters in your rooms, 
henceforth. We will have them screwed down. We 
will give you a taste of candle-light and darkness. 
Nay, I have it in my heart to chain you to a post.” 

The wretch, mad with rage and guilty remorse, 
pons my slender form of the earl’s orphan daughter 
savagely, 

Hammond had heard all. 

_ Hammond, by this time, struggled like a maniac 
in the hands of the men-servants. 

If you be men, if you be not fiends, assist your 
young lady to escape. Can you not see that her life 
‘S In sore peril, from that ruffian? Understand that 
© his relative, the present countess, will descend 
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Lady Norah’s large fortune, and both of them scheme 
to take her life.” 

Rokewood had grown deadly white. This scene 
took place in a large, plainly furnished apartment, 
belonging to the servants. One of the men had 
lighted the gas, and the rays fell upon the face of 
a demon clothed in human shape. At that moment, 
the infuriated secretary would gladly have pierced 
the impassioned young Danvers to the heart. The 
men-servants hesitated ; alas, for poor human nature, 
alas for the instinct of self-preservation, alas for the 
evils of poverty and maligned character, and the 
power which this bad man possessed, of turning out 
these men, each with a bad name, upon the cold 
charities of this pitiless world. 

He was the master, the great man, the ruler and 
adviser of their new lady; he had given already 
handsome presents—his rule was a lavish one—he 
had made great promises: each felt instinctively 
that three or four gold pieces would find their way 
from the pocket of the secretary into theirs, if they 
did his bidding; perhaps even a crisp, new five- 
pound-note apiece. Oh, it was hard; none of the 
men knew much of the earl’s young daughters ; the 
vile Rokewood had informed them that they were 
fast and most imprudent girls, who needed lock, 
and ward, and watch, to keep them from “ going 
wrong.” 

It was convenient to these men to believe all this, 
to remain silent regarding the severity which was 
practised towards the two girls. 

“ Have you tho blood of men?” asked Hammond, 
struggling, poor brave fellow, pitcously. ‘“ Does it 
not rage and boil in your veins, to see him wrench 
and twist her pretty arms, her beautiful hands, in 
that fashion ?—Norah, Norah, an action shall be en- 
tered against that man! he shall stand in a felon’e 

ock——” 

Rokewood released his hold of Norah, and strode 
towards wounded Hammond with clenched fist—but 
here, strange to say, the instinct of those men inter- 
posed to prevent a blow being given to a man 
wounded, and a prisoner. They stood between the 
ruffian and young Danvers. 





Rokewood paused. 

“Take him back to his bed,” he said, “and bar 
all the window shutters, lock his door; two of 
you watch by his side: to-morrow he shall go to tho 
police-station. I know you, Mr. Danvers, you have 
spoken in your natural voice; and I have penctra- 
ted your cleverly got up disguise ; your accomplice 
is doubtless that admirable son of nobody, who cails 
himself Ruthven, who has come to London to starve 
in a back street, and who has presumed to mako 
love to the Lady Viola Beaumont. To-morrow you 
will be committed ona charge of burglary and ab- 
duction, the police will hunt out Ruthven, and I havo 
no doubt a few years residence in a penal settle- 
ment will cool your love fever, and abate your cour- 
age; your good connections may stand in your fa- 
vour, but your mad friend—” Rokewood laughed 
cruelly—“ will perhaps end his days at Portland—he 
shall if I can manage it.” 

“You must first prove that Mr. Ruthven has any- 
thing to do with it,” cried Danvers. ‘“ As for the 
court of law, I think you would not quite like to 
drag the name of this precious countess before the 
world, where her antecedents will be looked into. 
The fortune of the twins, it will be shown, will become 
hers if they die ; depend upon it the eyes of all England 
will rest then on those girls with pity, and on you 
with deepest suspicion.” 

There was the strong and flashing light of truth in 
these bold words, and Rokewood winced under them. 

“Take him to his room,” he said, hastily, “tie 
him down in the bed if he tries to escape, lock the 
door, bar the windows.” 

The tone expressed more. It said: “ Do as I tell 
you, help me through with this annoying affair, and 
you shall be paid well.” 

Hammond was led off, indignant and silent, by 
this time, and then Granger, cruel Granger came, 
and led Norah to herroom. Rokewood followed, but 
he did not remain to talk that night; he barred up 
all the shutters with his own hands, then turning 
grufily to Granger, he said: 

“ Make her go to bed, and in the morning give her 
bread and water only for breakfast.” 
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Norah sank weeping upon her bed when Rokewood 
was gone. The hypocritical Granger lighted a lamp, 
and sat at a little distance pretending to read. 

“If I was you, Lady Norah, if a servant might 
presume to speak, I should advise your undressing 
and trying to sleep. Iam sure all the awful trouble 
that you have given my lady, and poor Mr. Reke- 
wood, it’s something quite terrible, trying to run 
away with young men.” 

Granger was a plain, sour-visaged individual, 
whom the other sex did not greatly appreciate. 

“It’s something awful ; I wonder Mr. Rokewood is 
so kind as he is, that’s all I can say. I never met 
with such depravity, in quite "young ladies—mere 
children,” Granger snorted. “And a wild, wicked 
fellow like that there Hammond Danvers. I should 
like to kill him,” added Granger, spitefully. “I 
wish master had cut the rope. I would as soon as 
say thank you.” 

Granger was only human, and her spite towards 
Hammond arose in this manner. He had once a 
friend, an artist, strolling about the woods and lanes 
near Grand Court in his company ; they met Granger 
with a rosy girl, the daughter of a small farmer. 

4+] wish that girl would sit as a model for the vil- 
lage maiden in Tennyson’s “Lord of Burleigh,” 
said the artist. 

He stopped the women and made the request, 
courteously doffing his cap. Granger fancied he was 
speaking to her. 

“T shall be most happy, sir,” she said, smiling. 

“Ah, not you, my good girl,” said Hammond, 
“this pretty Janet Clifford.” 

The moment the words were out, the young gentle- 
man saw what a mistake he had made, his heart was 
so kind that it grieved him to have pained the prim, 
sour woman of thirty-five, who was really excessively 
plain. : 

“You see,” he said, eagerly, “you are too pale, 
you have more the air of a Londoner, whereas Janet 
has quite a country face.” 

But it would not do; Granger hated Hammond 
henceforth with a mortal hatred. 

“To think of his coming here with that dress like 
a mountebank, it’s enough to raise the anger of a 
saint,” and Granger put on a very meek air, as 
though she kerself belonged to that category. 
“ Loves you, does he, my lady?” added the insolent 
creature, with a toss of her head; “he showed it, 
certainly, in exposing your life in that basket, down 
from one of the highest windows in London; it 
might have upset at any moment.” 

Norah sat up on the bed, aud looked angrily at the 
prating, impertinent young woman. 

“T tell you once for all, Granger, that I refuse to 
have the name of Mr. Danvers mentioned to me by 
you; the memory of the descent in the basket is hor- 
rible to me. I wish to sleep. Remember,” and the 
young girl’s voice faltered, “that you have kept me, 
all of you, almost without food during the whole of 
the day ; remember, at least, that you are a woman, 
Granger, and do not quite lose all womanly pity and 
compassion. Let me sleep.” 

Granger again tossed her head. 

“ Sleep, aud welcome, my lady,” she said ; but you 
had better allow me to undress you.” 

To this Norah consented, and soon afterwards the 
poor, weary child slept deeply. 

The morning found Rokewood knocking at the 
door of the countess, and asking to be admitted. 
Her sharp, clear voice called out an invitation to en- 
ter, and he cntered. 

It was a somewhat chill, though bright morning 
of autumn, and there was a tire in the gorgeously 


titted up boudoir of the countess. She was dressed 
in a long robe of dark blue silk, fastened about the 
waist with a broad yolden belt, and her dark hair 


hung loosely over her shouiders. Before the fire 
was drawn up a table of dark rosewood, on which 
was a breakfast tray and a superb breakfast service 
of the most costiy Worcester china—chocolate, cold 
pheasant’s wing, a delicate French roll, and the 
purest, sweetest country butter from one of the Grand 
Court farms, composed her breakfast. 

Lady Monkhouse was eating with a good appetite. 
She rose to her feet when ler uncle entered. 

“ Will you breakfast with me ?” she asked. 

“No, no—I have no time to think of eating. I 
have weightier cares on my shoulders; finish your 
breakfast.” 

liokewood threw himself upon a velvet couch, and 
siared moodily at the glancing flames of the fire. 

“IT want your opinion on this last affair; shall we 
prosecute these scamps, or shall we not? It would 
serve them right, and | should like to send them to 
prison for a twelvemonth. I believe it might be 
done.” 

“ Those Indians ?” asked the countess. 

“Ah! Idid not see you ‘last night, you were asleep. 
Listen to what happened.” 





finding himself on the previous night unable to sleep, 
he had risen and walked about his chamber. Sud- 
denly he remembered that the key of Norah’s room 
was missing; he believed that he had locked her in, 
but fancied he had mislaid the key. ‘Thereupon he 
began to search for it, and discovered that it was to 
all appearances lost. He then wentand listened out- 
side of the door of her room, but that was only the 
ante-room, and he heard nothing at first. Presently, 
he was almost certain that he heard a man’s voice in 
the school-room beyond, calling out; “Courage, 
courage, the basket can’t upset with your weight.” 
Hearing this he rushed for tools, of which he always 
keep a large stock within his reach, and soon burst 
the dvor open, then hastening to the window of the 
next room, he found it open, aud heard the voice of 
Norah below. Hammond was hanging at a fearful 
peril of his life with the rope twisted about his arm 
and shoulder. 

“ Hammond!” cried the countess. 

“Yes, Margaret, they were not Indians, but that 
wild son of old Sir Brook Danvers, and a pupil of 
old Somers, the rector, who is come to London to 
study physics. Those two fellows are madly in love 
with the girls.” 

“Why did you not cut the rope and let him 
down?” asked Lady Monkhouse, with a ferocious 
gleam in her keen black eyes. “Cut the rope, and 
down he would have gone. I should have liked 
that, it would have killed the girl Norah with fright.” 

“You appear to forget, Lady Monkhouse, that there 
isa severe lawin England against taking human 
life,” responded Rokewood, coldly. ‘ Norah would 
have been sufficient witness against me, there might 
have been others that I knew nothing of. It wasa 
risk I did not choose to run; it seems to me that you 
find a pleasure in taking life, merely for the happi- 
ness of inflicting torture ; one would think so to hear 
you talk.” 

“Why not ? ?” asked the wild and wicked countess, 
with her loud, unmusical laugh. “ When I was 
young, tell me, did not everybody find a pleasure 
in inflicting torture on me? You, among the 
rest—you came and took me away, an infant from 
Normandy, where my parents had perished in a 
mountain storm, ; you constituted yourself my guar- 
dian—the property was so left, that if I had died, it 
would have gonefrom you, otherwiseyou would have 
killed me, you know you would.” 

‘Perhaps I should,” re ded Rokewood, with a 
grim smile. “A child’s life is nothing weighed 
against a man’s interest,” 

“Exactly so, my good uncle, but you spent all my 
money, did you not, while I was out at nurse? and 
then, at six years old, I was sent to a cheap board- 
ing-school in Germany; sometimes you paid for me 
there, sometimes you did not. I had my share of 
ill usage and starvation, and at twelve you took me 
away and put me to learn horsemanship with a tra- 
velling French circus. Ah! the life 1 led there, the 
blows, the ill usage, the bad things I heard aud saw! 
In my German schoolI had been taught, at least, 
propriety and modesty ; my mind was as pure as my 
heart was sad; but now I grew in time corrupt in 
speech and in thought as any there.” 

“You had no natural good dispositions, dear Mar- 
garet,” said Rokewood, with a ferocious smile, “ else 
you would not so naturally have fallen into evil. 
Why, were you not caught stealing money out of a 
bag? and did you not sell another woman’s gold ear- 
rings for fifty pounds?” 

“Yes, yes, all of that,” responded the countess, 
with her mocking laugh, “ all of that, and worse ; at 
last they beat and beat me so that I ran away. I 
heard you were in London, and I determined to find you 
out ; how I hid in barns, and roosted with the fowls ; 
how I stole round to the kitchens of the French 
houses, and begged fruit, cheese, bread, wine, milk, 
and nearly always got it; how I found my way to 
the coast, and the captain of a small vessel which 
plied between Southampton and Hayre took me over 

vut of sheer charity and admiration for my beauty, 
which gleamed through my rags, like the sun through 
clouds ; how I reached England, begged my way to 
London—where you were not, then—and passed a 
dreary time of beggary and cold, hunger, and rags; 
insulted by the rich, whom I learned to hate with a 
hatred that will never die, driven from street to 
street by the police, until I grew desperate, and 
picked a lady’s pocket of her gold watch, and 
was sent to prison in consequence. I need not tell 
you more, you know it all, kind Uncle Rokewood. 
You robbed the babe whom the mountain storm had 
orphaned, and then you cast her out to buffet with 
the world, until she grew mad with suffering, until 
she learned to hate the whole of mankind with a 
ferocious hatred, which has in it something akin to 
the fiends.” 

The countess laughed, a bitter, mocking, laugh. 

“Then you found me, dressed me, gave me lec- 





Then Mr. Rokewood informed the countess that, 


tures, were pleased with my beauty, sent me to a 


cirque in Paris, where I did wonders—and now 
came my time of rescue, Heaven sent-in my way 
young Frenchman, noble as a demigod, handsome as 
Adonis, who loved me; he might have reclaimed 
me from the state of hard hatred, cold malice, unbe. 
fitting my youth, in which,I lived ; he would hava 
married me. I loved, yes, I believe I loved Albert, 
atleast it was the nearest approach to human feelin: 
or passion, that I ever experienced ; and then you 
sold me to a hideous French ‘banker, whom I hated, 
@man ugly as Vulcan. He died without a will, 
and all I had were some jewels, and about two 
thousand francs, which I had saved. As for my boy, 
I never cared for him one fig, until it became con- 
venient to call him Earl of Monkhouse—simply, I do 
not hate him—and even that is wonderful. Then I 
went again to the circus, and after that I met Monk- 
house——” 

“Stop!” thundered Rokewood, “I have been an 
idiot to listen to this outrageous trash for so loug. 
How can I help your childhood, or anybody’s child- 
hood? Now, I want your advice ; shall we prosecute 
these fellows, or shall we get repossession of Viola 
Ee pet ei 

e countess 

“Prosecute them,” she said, at length, “and com- 

them to restore Viola to your care.” 

“But it will createan uproar throughout the king- 
dom; attention will be called to us, and to the will, 
to the sudden death of Lord ouse, sur- 
mise will be busy, the girls will create an inter- 
est, the question will be raised of whether we have 
ill-used these children, and if they die afterwards, 
suspicion will rise into a roar of condemnation. We 
have it all our own way now ; nobody believes these 
girls, except their madcap lovers. I have Violo’s 
address ; I will engage to gain possession of her per- 
son before to-morrow night. No, we must not prose- 
cute those fellows; I believe I could get some kind 
of power from the magistrates which would enable 
me to seize the person of Viola, but she might appeal 
against it ;o I think the best plan will be for you to 
hasten your preparations for departure to Cumberton 
Manor, and I will see about Viola—by the way, the 
French governess—have you engaged her?” 

“Madame Diana?” responded the countess, with 
a grimace; “oh yes. I shall to-day introduce her 
to that insoiont Norah. She will arrive; she is an 
especial friend of mine, an old acquaintance in wy 
cirque days. Heavens, how old Diana will stare at 
these couches and carpets, these china vases so price- 
less; and when I show her my steel caskets, my 
diamonds, mry great gleaming green emeralds, and 
you, too,” nodding her head at a languishing blonde, 
none other than the mother of the late earl, and the 
grandmother of the beautiful twins, “ you too,” nod- 
ding her head, “ whose fair complexioned, haughty 
son, we have tricked—tricked ? What will she say 
to you, proud grandmother Monkhouse in your pearls, 
low boddice, pink poplin, and diamond bandeau? 
You are young there, but we have you old at Grand 
Court—old and thin, and aristocratic—with gold- 
headed stick, black velvet dress, lace cap, and blaz- 
ing ruby brooch fastening up your white lace ker- 
chief; and oh, you look haughty!—you look in your 
canvas frame at Grand Court, as if you were coming 
down to trample me under foot for daring to be 
Lady Monkhouse, too! Aye, and the town shall talk 
of my receptions next spring, the prime minister shall 
drive hereand kiss my land; 1 will marry a foreign 
prince; I will wear a crown before I die! I—I who 
have sat on doorsteps begging! I, in, spite of your 
pearls, and pink poplin, and languishing courtly 
airs——” 

“Hush, hush!” cried Rokewood, “ whenever you 
begin to talk to the portraits, you run perfectly mad! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

How shall I bless thee? No longer beside thee, 

I can but love thee, and lose thee, and pray ; 
Yet will God love thee, and keep thee, and guide thee— 

Thou knowest all that my heart would say ! 

Dora Greenwell 

Wuitez Philip Ruthven fled down the wide stair- 
case, holding the slight form of Viola in his arms, 
he whispered into her ear, words reassuring, and pas- 
sionately tender, fraught meanwhile with a chivalrous 
devotion, and impregnated with the deep and touch- 
ing respect, due at once to her exalted rank, and her 
unmerited misfortunes. Viola, bewildered, terrified, 
astonished, yet vibrating through her whole frame 
with wild hope of regaining the precious gift of free- 
dom, did not venture to speak one sentence, until 
she found herself seated in the cab. sy her side 
was Philip in his strange dress, glittering all over 
with magnificent jewels. He drew up the window 
on one side, then leaning out, he watched for the 
arrival of Hammond and the Lady Norah. Then 
they heard the report of a pistol. Viola clung des- 
perately to the arm of Philip. 








“Norah, Norah,” she said, “my darling, my pre 
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cious sister. Let me run back, let me die with her, 
they have killed my Norah.” 

And the grief of the overwrought Viola bid fair 
to rise into a tempest of uncontrollable hysteria. 
Philip constrained himself to hold her back in her 


t. 

ar Lady Viola, dearest, sweetest lady, for whom I 
would die a thousand deaths,” said the young lover, 
passionately, “ you must not run back to your prison 
and your jailer—nay, wait—I will myself return, and 
rescue your sister from this ruffian secretary—only 
we must place you in safety first. Drive on,” he 
said, to the cabman, “drive on to that corner of 
Oxford Street, where we agreed to wait in case of 
any accident.” 

‘They were driven on then to the place indicated, 
and there they awaited the arrival of Hammond and 
the Lady Norah. The reader does not want to be 
informed that neither of them arrived that night. 
But in a short while arrived the men, who had dressed 
and attitudinised for the occasion. Each of these 
persons was provided with a great coat, which coats 
jad been left in a convenient spot close at hand, aud 
kept watch over by another of their allies. Thus 
the men were enabled, by doffing their red turbans, 
and wrappiug themselves in their great coats, to pass 
through the streets without creating much remark ; 
but the news which they had to tell Philip was terri- 
ble news. Hammond, wounded by a revolver, seized 
from one of the men, and the Lady Norah remaining 
a prisoner in the power of Rokewood. 

“I wish those horrible revolvers had not been 
loaded,” murmured Philip; and then he remem- 
bered a little bitterly that it had been his im- 
patient spirit which had insisted upon the necessity 
of firearms. 

Lady Viola was rejoiced that Norah was unhurt, 
but she was, at the same time, in wild fear for her 
safety. During the ride to Strawberry Lodge, Viola 
continued to weep silently, every now and then paus- 
ing to entreat Philip to set about obtaining the rescue 
of her sister. 

“ Let us find out our relations, Mr. Ruthven,” she 
said; “ Colonel Claverhouse is abroad, but there is 
Mr. Mountroy, who would have claimed the estate 
if papa had not married ; he is a very distant connec- 
tion, but surely he would have pity on us.” 

Philip promised everything that she desired. It 
was bitter to the young student to find his beloved 
so weighed down by terror and anxiety regarding 
the fate of her sister, that she could hardly reply to 
his words, or indeed, pay him any attention at all. 
He felt sure that she loved him, but her love seemed 
of a weak kind as compared to his: He could not 
understand how affection for a relative could stand 
between @ man or @ woman, and that other love, the 
only love of which the nameless young man knew 
anything. He was, or believed himself to be, an or- 
phan, he had neither brother nor sister, very few 
riends, no interest, no money, his whole soul had 
gathered itself together into one concentrated love 
or the beautiful Viola—the lights in her large hazel 

eyes were as the lights of paradise to him. She 
night have been an angel sitting at the outer gate 
of heaven, amid the clouds of glory which great 
painters have delineated and master spirits in poetry 
liave sung, and she could hardly have awakened a 
purer love, a more reverential devotion than she had 
already aroused in the young student of medicine. 
ile thought of her, and of nothing but her, and it 
seemed to him hard and strange that all her thoughts 
were given to her sister. 
; However, he ventured no remonstrance. It wasa 
lrive of an hour or more in the cab from London to 
Chiswick. Strawberry Lodge was situated in a lane 
some way beyond Chiswick Mall, a lane where there 
ure several fine, old-fashioned houses, standing in 
wide grounds of their own, and Strawberry Lodge 
was one of these old-fashioned houses. ‘The cab 
stopped before the iron gate, a tall gate, an avenue 
of trees led up to the house; but Viola could see no- 
‘uing of the building, the trees met overhead, and 
‘he wind whispered mournfully among the branches. 
# Norah, my poor Norah, why are you not here?” 
cried Viola, and she turned her tearfal face up to- 
wards the bright sky, where the moon was sailing. 
“Come, Lady Viola,” said Philip; “the gate has 
I — Open on purpose for us. Come in, you are 
__ He paid the cabman, and, then offering his arm to 
Viola, led her through the gate and under the trees. 
Viola had neither cloak nor shawl, and the Sep- 
‘ember night was chill. She shuddered, shivered, 
wept, and mourned the absence of her twin sister. 
“ We have never been separated before, Mr. Ruth- 
ven,” she began. 
“Call me Philip,” he entreated, in a low tone. 
, then Viola awoke to the pain in his tone, and she 
‘lt how much he had risked for her sake. 
! “Philip,” she said ; “dear Philip,” and her sweet 
voice trembled with emotion. “ I am not ungrateful. 


Ishall ever regard you with the tenderest gratitnde, 
and in the future you will find me—trne——” 

Her voice faltered over the word, it was not much, 
but it expressed to Philip everything he wanted to 
learn. “ True,” it filled his heart with the wildest joy, 
the most entrancing visions of future hope, flashed 
before his mental vision. “ True,” did not that promise 
him, that earl’s daughter as she was, heiress, beauty, 
and spoiled darling of the world as she would be, 
when once she was rescued from the clutches of the 
secretary, that she would still be faithful tothe youth- 
ful memories of the rector’s garden, and the happy 
days when Grand Court had been her noble father’s 
house, aud her magnificent home. 

He covered her hand with passionate kisses, he 
uttered words, burning, and which startled her with 
their intensity. She did not shrink, however; she 
clung to his arm, and for a few moments, while they 
were pacing the long avenue, even Norah was for- 
gotten; but when they stood before the large red 
brick house, Viola called out again ,all at once, with 
an exceeding bitter cry: 

“ Ah, my Norah, my twin sister, Philip. We have 
never slept apart, never in all our lives. Ah, if she 
dies, I, too, shall die.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” cried Philip, hastily, as he rang 
the house-bell. “Calm sontioalt Viola, all will be 
well. Listen to the loud barking of that intolerable 
pet dog of Hammonda’s aunt’s. Another moment and 
you will see Miss Danvers, the very funniest old 
maidin Christendom, immensely rich, and enormously 
fond of Hammond. If he asked her to keep a white 
elephant for him to ride, in her stables, I think she 
would doit. I have dined here on Sunday with him, 
long ago. Don’t be alarmed if she is stiff, prim, and 
odd; she is good, at least Hammond says so.” 

The hall door fell back, and Viola’s eyes, accus- 
tomed to the dim and shadowy moonlight, were 
blinded by the dazzling blaze which a large gas 
lamp threw on the hall, paved with squares of black 
and white stone. There were stuffed birds in glass 
cases in this hall, and old-fashioned chairs gro- 
tesquely carved in oak; there were enormous jars 
filled with dead rose leaves, which emitted a sort of 
old world perfume—sweet and refreshing ; a wind- 
ing staircase—wide, and covered with a gay carpet- 
ing of flowery pattern—led to the upper regions. 

Miss Danvers, only sister of Sir Brook, the father 
of brave Hammond, was a little lady with aristocra- 
tic, but somewhat masculine, features. She wore a 
false front of flat, dark curls under a cap with rich 
green satin ribbons ; she wore a green silk dress, a 
very heavy gold chain, a large gold watch in the 
band of her dress, and her lace collar was fastened 
with a great golden‘ biooch, while on her fingers 
flashed precious stones by thedozen. Her voice was 
harsh and like a man’s, as is often the case with 
healthy and vigorous old women. She held a key 
in her hand, and she looked up at Ruthven with a 
very surprised and somewhat displeased glance. 

“ Aud pray where is my nephew ?” asked the old 
lady. “ What have you done with him?” 

Her quick, black eye rested on Viola for a moment 
but socn flashed back again to Philip. 

“Tf any harm has happened to my nephew,” pur- 
sued Miss Danvers, “I will wash my hands of the 
whole affair. I thought it a madcap scheme from the 
very first.” 

* Miss Danvers,” said Ruthven, ‘I fear Hammond 
was a little hurt; he was attacked by that ruflian 
secretary, of whom he told you so much; but they 
will, of course, attend to him, and he will soon be all 
right again; don’t be alarmed, I assure you nothing 
but his arm is hurt.” 

“Nothing but his arm,” repeated Miss Betty Dan- 
vers, in ber masculine tones; “and pray, young 
man, how would you like your arm broken, or shot 
at, or any of the sort? Nothing but his arm, indeed. 
So you got your friend into a scrape an d then left 
him-to manage the best way he could—that’s friend- 
ship, is it?” 

** Miss Danvers,” said Philip, warmly, “I am not 
cowardly, nor unfaithful.” 

“J don’t’ know anything at all about that,” retorted 
Miss Betty, wrathfully. “I only know that that dear, 
brave, noble boy is wounded, and lying in the house 
of some stranger, who will perhaps send him 
to prison for entering his dwelling under false pre- 
tences. Ugh,J wish there were no such things as 
girls in the world,” added Miss Betty, in a tone of 
deep disgust. ‘I never cared for girls myself, and 
all this trouble has befallen poor Hammond, just for 
the sake of a couple of girls. I daresay they de- 
served what they got. 

“Miss Danvers,” said the earl’s daughter, in an 
imperious tone, “it is misfortune which brings me a 
suppliant to your doors, and if you believe the truth 
of what your noble-hearted nephew has told you, if 
you believe that I and my precious, dearest sister, 
my Norah,” and here the clear voice of the earl’s 


limb, that we are compelled to fly at all risks from 
the power of a wicked man and woman, whom our 
father, in a moment of fatal infatuation, appointed as 
our guardians—if, Miss Danvers, you believe all 
this, you will extend the hospitality of your house 
to me, with the courtesy that is the charm of a true 
gentlewoman ; if you do not believe me, give me at 
least shelter, until morning, and then Mr. Ruthven 
will seek some other lady who can pardon me my 
misfortunes, seeing that heaven has seen fit to inflict 
them upon me.” 

“She speaks well,” said Miss Betty, putting up 
her gold eye-glasses, and scanning tle sweet face 
of Viola; “she speaks with all the calm dignity of 
a haughty Beaumont. Ah, my dear, I have listened 
to your grandfather in the House of Peers, long 
ago, as the old song says, when he was a gallant 
young noble, and I was a sprightly young lass; he 
had just your calm utterance, my dear, just that flash- 
ing eye. Well, well, times change, and we all move 
round with the times; here am I, a sour old spinster, 
living in my queer old house at Chiswick, and he 
—he lies asleep, asleep in the grave at Belrose, in 
the vault beneath the village church—heigho!” 

The old lady wiped her gold-rimmed glasses, 
which had been dimmed with a tear. 

“* Well, my dear,” she said, laying her hand kindly 
on the shoulder of Lady Viola, “ where did you say 
your sister was? why isn’t she with you ?” 

Viola wept. 

“She is a prisoner, Miss Danvers.” 

And then Philip Ruthven related to the old lady 
the history of the escape, and the revolver. She 
listened, angrily. 

“T will proceed against him,” she said; “the ruf- 
fian! My nephew Hammond, wounded—my ne- 
phew—and he may die of the wound. I shall order 
a carriage—I shall drive there—I will go and nurse 
my boy, if he is too ill to be moved!” 

Philip entreated Miss Danvers to be calm. 

“Wait until morning, then I wish you would go, 
and see this man; you might shame him out of 
his cruelty ; you might threaten him with exposure 
and a law suit.” ° 

“ And so I will!” said the old lady, vehemently. 

Now that her temper had covled down, now that 
she understood that it was not the fault either of 
Viola or of Ruthven, that her beloved nephew lay 
wounded in the house of the enemy, she became on 
the instant hospitality and courtesy itself. 

She led the way into a large handsome dining- 
room, that opened out of the hall. It wasa room fur- 
nished in rich crimson silk damask; the chairs and 
sideboard were of dark oak, the ceiling was painte: 
to represent the flight into Egypt; against the walls 
hung family portraits of the Danvers. You coul: 
not see the walls in this room for the portraits, all 
kinds and manners of coiffeurs were here, all sorts 
of powdered periwigs, and golden curls, cropped hair, 
and long love locks, as worn by the gay cavaliers, 
who shed their brave blood in the cause of the first 
Charles, and his more fortunateson. A cheerful fire 
burnt in the low grate, and the long table was spread 
with delicacies. 

“ Now, my love,” said the old lady, taking the arm 
of Viola, “ come to the table and make a good meal. 
I believe you are nearly starved.” 

This was true, and poor Viola, in spite of her terri- 
ble anxiety about Norah, sat down and ate of the 
delicious, cold, roast chicken, the delicate tongue, the 
French roll and fresh fruit, like one who has not 
tasted good food for days—and this, indeed, was the 
case. 

“ Make yourself happy, my dear,” said the old lady, 
when supper was over ; .“‘ make yourself happy, and 
go to bed and sleep, and in the morning I will bring 
your sister to you, fear not.” 

Miss Betty Danvers herself conducted Viola to a 
large, luxurious room on the first floor, where there 
was everything provided for her comfort, including 
snowy sheets, strewed with lavender. Miss Betty 
was old-fashioned in her notions. Philip was also 
invited to remain the night. The ardent lover needed 
no pressing to induce him to remain near his lady 
love. 

So the night passed, and in the morning a fresh- 
cheeked maiden waited upon Viola, to assist her in 
the arrangement of her luxuriant hair, and to provide 
her with all things necessary. In the dining-room 
she found handsome Philip Ruthven, attired in hi 
usual dress, and leaning moodily against the mani 
shelf. Ho started when she approached him. Li 
brow was clouded, but it cleared when Viola gav: 
him her hand, and smiled her morning greeting. 

“T hope you have slept, sweet Viola?” said tho 
young man. 

“ And have you?” asked Viola, without stoppin 
to answer his question. ‘‘ You do not look as if you 
had slept well, Philip.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, at her tender and 
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“T have not slept,” he answered. “The future is 
very dark to me, Viola. I have been thinking,” he 
went on, speaking with the vehemence which charac- 
icrised him, “that I have been acting like a wretch, 
iu—in—daring to pour out to you my love, the tale 
of my mad passion. I should have suffered in silence, 
and gone down to the grave with my secret untold. 
Viela,” he went on, passionately, “ will you forget, 
will you promise to forget my presumption—to think 
of me as a young madman whom your beauty daz- 
zled, and who was hurried into words and actions 
unworthy of his better feelings?” 

There were no tears in the great gray eyes of 
Ruthven, but they blazed with a gloomy fire. Upon 
his fair cheek was a hot and hectic spot. He looked 
on Viola almost with the passionate, regretful eyes 
wherewith we regard the calm faces of our dead ere 
they are carried from our sight for ever. 

* But why all this, Philip?” asked Lady Viola, 
who had grown pale as a stately lily; she held her 
head aloft; she looked upon the young man with 
sad, scornful eyes. Was he, too, faithless and time 
serving? Was he afraid of Rokewood, and of con- 
sequences, and did he think he might do something 
better with the four long years that lay between 
Viola and her majority, than waste them in dancing 
attendance upon a girl, who might not live to claim 
her fortune ; another heiress might be more ready to 
his hand, for Viola saw Ruthven with the vision of 
love, and it seemed to her that numbers of heiresses, 
young and beautiful, would be delighted to bestow 
their hands and fortunes on the penniless, nameless 
student of medicine, 

“Why all this ?” repeated Viola ; “ but your silence 
answers me, sir, and my heart interprets the rest.” 

There was the coldest, the most measured scorn 
in the words of Lady Viola. 

Philip shaded-his eyes with his hands. 

“And yet I do not merit your contempt,” he mur- 
mured. “I wasso true, so earnest, I would have died 
for you.” 

“It is evident, sir,” said Viola, “that whatever 
your feelings were, they have undergone a change, 
which—which "—her voice fattered, and _ threat- 
eued to break down—“ which wise men of the world 
can 80 conveniently bring about, when circumstances 
look adverse. Itisa pity you did not know the 
conditions of my father’s will before you committed 
yourself, before you were guilty of the weakness of 
professing a love which it was so inconvenient to 
continue. I need hardly say, Mr. Ruthven, that this 
must be our last meeting.” 

He looked at her with large dilating eyes, eyes full 
of wonderment, inquiry, wild, and feverish anxiety. 

“Tell me, Viola,” he said, ‘‘does this pain you ab- 
solutely. Can you not see that I have been lying 
awake all the night, thinking of our vast, vast dis- 
parity of social rank, my extreme poverty, and your 
future wealth, of what the world will say of the 
presumption of the poor starving student, and you— 
you beautiful, courted, idolised, when the time 
comes for you to take your place in the gay world—a 
star of the first maguitude—you will only look upon 
Ruthven, the student, or the humble practitioner, 
with pity, or withshame. I have presumed, I have 
taken unjust advantage of your misfortunes ; let me 
leave you in safety with Miss Danvers, let me wait 
to see your sister restored to you, then I will go 
abroad. I will never, never see England again.” 

There was such concentrated agony in his voice 
that Viola could not any longer mistake his meaning 

—-a fit of shame and despondency had assailed the 

soul of Philip like a storm. She approached him, 
looking into his face, her own brimful of tears, bright 
and eloquent. 

“Philip,” she said, “if I were a princess of the 
blood, and you were standing before me, shoeless 
and starving, 1 would raise you to a place beside me. 

Philip, this is woman’s love. I feel it, though in 

years I am but a girl. If I will not allow my higher 
sphere to separate me from you, why need your pride 

rebel? You are a gentleman, Philip; every im- 

pulse of your nature is gentle and true. You are 

my equal in the sight of heaven. If you will not 

cousent to step up beside me,” she added, with a 

smile, “I will step down to you; I will drop my 

empty-sounding title, I will cease to the Lady Viola, 

I will become Mrs. Philip Ruthven! We will live 

in some sweet nook of Switzerland or Italy; only 

Norah must live near us.” 

This was the last misunderstanding that ever 
passed between these true lovers. 
Suddenly, vehemently, passionately, Philip Ruth- 
ven caught Viola to his heart, and held her there 
close, ina poignant ecstacy of gratitude and delight. 

The step of Miss Betty recalled the lovers to their 

senses ; they sat down and trifled over the break- 

fast, but each was too happy to have much appetite. 
As soon as the footman had carried away the 
oreakfast service, Miss Danvers ordered round her 


“ Now, my dear,” she said, to Viola, “I leave you 
here, and I forbid you strictly to quit the house 
until'my return. The servants have strict orders to 
admit nobody, and you, Mr. Ruthven, must accom- 
pany me. I could not for one moment think of leav- 
ing you alone with the Lady Viola—prudence is 
prudence, and etiquette is etiquette.” 
It was no use for Philip to demur. He drove off 
with Miss Betty in her close carriage, and Viola was 
left in the dining-room, in the company of the 
numerous portraits of the dead and gone Danvers. 
How the day dragged on its slow length she could 
not have the patience to reckon. She found a table 
in the library covered with newspapers and maga- 
zines; she tried to read, but her thoughts fiiled 
alternately with happy visions of Philip, and anxious, 
miserable ones of Norah, would not settle upon any- 
thing near at hand. The fine September afternoon 
clouded, the rain came down in the dull, ceaseless 
pour, which is the wont of Autumn rain. Viola 
wandered to the room where the portraits were 
crowded on the walls. 
“Oh, when, when would they come, Miss Danvers 
and Norah, or even Miss Danvers alone, anything 
better than this intolerable loneliness, this wasting 
anxiety.” 
All at once the bell at the outer gate rang loudly. 
A servant man with a large waterproof wrapped 
round him, went through the rain to answer the 
summons. Soon afterwardsa carriage, drawn by two 
dark brown horses, drove up to thedoor. Yes, it was 
Miss Danvers’s carriage, now, now, is Norah there ? 
Viola ran out into the hall, where the afternoon 
shadows of that gloomy day were beginning to 
darken the antique chairs, and great china vases, 
and glass cases of stuffed birds. The carriage drew 
up before the half glass door. 
“Ts Norah there? oh, is she there?” cried Viola. 
The windows of the carriage stained and streaked 
with rain, were as tear drops on a sorrowful face. 
The man in the shining waterproof let down the 
steps. Viola’s young heart stood still with suspense. 
“Is Norah come?” she called out. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Tue engineers of France and of England have 
pronounced against the scheme of a tunnel under the 
Straits of Dover. They agree that it is feasible, but 
the cost for the twenty-five miles would be not less 
than 10,000,0002., and as they are by no means 
sanguine that so much money could be had, they con- 
sider the undertaking out of the question. 


OF late the theory has been advanced that earth- 
quakes are caused by the influence of the sun and 
moon on the internal waves of the earth. A Mr. 
Rudolf Falb has lately written in defence of this 
hypothesis, and in order te give a clear proof of its 
correctness he prophesies that tho next earthquakes 
will occur in equatorial countries on the 6th of 
September, and the 4th of October. 

THe Mont Cents TunnEL.—The Diritto has 
the following—“ The works for cutting through 
Mont Cenis are advancing so rapidly, as is shown 
by the monthly accounts of the progress accom- 
plished, that the tunnel will be completed in 1870, 
and may be open for traffic at the beginning of 
1871. The Italian Ministry of Public Works, hav- 
ing no doubt of that event, has conceded the con- 
struction of a line between Susa and the opening 
of the gallery at Bardonneche, at the same time im- 
posing the condition that this railway shall be ready 
at the required moment. 

DETERMINATION OF FREE OxYGEN.—At a meet- 
ing of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Mr. Peter Hart described his method of 
making rapid determinations of free oxygen. The 
apparatus, required consists in addition to an or- 
dinary pneumatic trough, of two tubes, each } inch 
in diameter and 16 inches long, closed to one end. 
One of the} tubes is graduated into 50ths of a 
cubic inch, and the other is coated internally with 
phosphorus. This is effected by dropping into the 
tube a few pieces of phosphorus; it is then to be 
closed by a sound cork, and the phosphorus (melted 
by immersing the tube in hot water) may be spread 
in a thin coating over the interior by turning it 
round aslit cools. On cooling, the cork is to be with- 
drawn, the tube filled with water, and a piece of 
india-rubber tube tied securely over the mouth. 
This completes the apparatus. The modes operandi 
is as follows:—Both tubes are filled with water 
and allowed to remain in the trough, a portion of 
the air to be examined is passed into the measur- 
ing tube, which is now allowed to remain for five 
minute in the trough to allow it to attain the 
same temperature as the water. It is lifted until 


and may then be closed by the finger, and withdraw, 
from the trough. The volume is easily noted, 
This done, it is connected by the india-rubber joj; 
with the phosphorus tube, into which the air jg 
allowed to. flow. The whole may now be placaj 
for half an hour in the trough, when the gas may 
be poured. back into the measuring tube, the level 
once more taken, and the volume read off in thy 
same way as before. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF SENSITIVE 
FLAMES. 


An apparatus has been invented by Barrett for 
making practical use of sensitive flames. It consists 
of two perpendicular copper rods, one of which, on 
its upper end, holds a metallic ribbon; which is com- 
posed of thin leaves of gold, silvér, or platinum, wil. 
ded together. Such a ribbon expands unequally 
under the influence of heat; it beuds towards one 
side, and, in doing so, comes in contact with a fine 
platinum wire attached toa galvanic battery. As 
soon as the poles of the battery are closed a bell 
begins to ring. The working of the apparatus is as 
follows : 
A sensitive flame.is lighted, about ten inches from 
the metallic ribbon. This burns quietly so long as 
there is no noise, but a shrill whistle, or any w- 
usual disturbance, will cause it to diminish one half 
in length, and to spread out wide in the middle like 
the wings of a bird. It thus heats the metallic rib- 
bon, which expands unequally, and occasions tho 
contact of the poles of the battery, which rings a bell. 
Such a light as this ina banking-house would be- 
tray to the watchman the noise of robbery, and the 
inventor proposes to use it as a species of burglar 
alarm. As sound can be transmitted in water four 
times as rapidly as in the air it is also suggested to 
employ this method on shipboard to make known the 
approach of a vessel in time of a fog. 
‘There is probably the germ of curious applications 
of seysitive flames in Barrett’s invention, and it 
would not be surprising to hear of its use in war, to 
warn a sentinel of the approach of the enemy, or of 
its application to a new species of telegraphy. 

A NEW DECORATIVE MATERIAL. 

Tue slowness of painting operations iu buildings, 
the obstruction caused by workmen, and the dis- 
agreeable smell from fresh paint, are great incov- 
veniences inherent to the present mode of painting 
and decorating. To remedy this, M. Jean Marie 
Lasche, of Strasbourg, Paris, has just patented au 
invention, the object of which is chiefly to dispense 
with painting operations in the house or room to be 
decorated, and to prepare the painting at a factory 
or shop, so that it can be applied to walls or other 
surfaces by ordinary hangers or layers, without giv- 
ing rise to disagreeable smells. ‘The invention con- 
sists in producing the painting upon tin foil. M. 
Lasché takes thin tin foil, which possesses great 
flexibility, and spreads it upon glass, taking care to 
damp the glass in order to facilitate the spreading 
and retention of the foil. 

The foil thus spread constitutes a very smooth 
surface, on which the inventor paints or colours ia 
oil, either plain or ornamental, as on walls or wain- 
scots. It is allowed to dry, and is then varnished. 
This portable painting, when removed from the glass 
with its lining of tin, is ready to be applied in a 
house or otherwise. This new covering or hanging 
is wound on rollers like paper hangings, but it differs 
from them, inasmuch as the colouring or painting is 
on tin and in oil; the back or tin lining constitutes 
a waterproof surface, and the tin, owing to its great 
flexibility, can be adapted to the configuration of all 
mouldings or irregularities. Before applying the tiu 
hanging or covering, a waterproof mixture is spread 
on the wall or surface to be decorated, and the hang- 
ing is then cut and applied, being made to follow the 
irregularities of the mouldings and ornaments. 

This tin covering may also replace gilding, the 
gold being applied on the tin foil with the ordinary 
preparation. It is dried and cut, and after. havivs 
had a waterproof mixture spread on the ornamen(s 
or surface to be decorated, the pieces of tin gilding 
are applied to them. The advantage of this tin gild- 
ing over ordinary gilding on metals is that it does 
not oxidize, while ordinary gilding on metals 500 
becomes spotted or tarnished. This invention thus 
constitutes, as it were, a new process of decorative 
painting, which dispenses with all labour at the place 
of application, except simple hanging or laying. We 
have by us some samples of this new material, which 
are exceedingly appropriate and effective. 








Tue Prince AND Princess or Wates.—0a 
their return from Germany the Prince and omen 
of Wales will occupy Gunton Hall, the seat of Lor 
Suffield, for a short time. Lord Suffield is about to 
cruise in his yacht in the Mediterranean, his loxu- 








carriage. 
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ship’s health being somewhat indifferent. 
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HAMPTON MYSTERY. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
I stand as one upon a rock, 
Environ’d with a wilderness of sea, 
Who marks the wasting tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 
Shakespeare. 

GIRALDA was conducted to the housekeeper’s room, 
where, for the next hour, she was left to solitude 
aud her own thoughts. At the end of the period 
mentioned, Mrs. Plumpton returned, breathing 
heavily as if from over-exertion, and announced that 
the young lady’s chamber was in readiness. 

“Your travelling bag has been carried up, miss,” 
she said. ‘Have you no other luggage ?” 

“ Not here,” replied the young girl, arising. 

The maiden’s manner was reticent, and the house- 
keeper forbore to press her inquiries. She, therefore, 
led the way in silence to Giralda’s apartment. They 
entered the wide hall of the main edifice. It had 
a strangely dismantled look, being totally bare of 
furniture. They ascended the grand staircase, their 
step echoing hollowly, and gained the upper hall, 
which was but a counterpart of the lower. 

“My lord has had the carpets taken up and the 
furniture put away, there being no company now-a- 
days at the park,” said the housekeeper, apologeti- 
cally,as she conducted the maiden to a chamber 
opening off the hall. “This is your room, miss.” 

She flung open a door near the head of the stairs, 
_ ushered Giralda into an apartment, herself fol- 
owing. 

The room was wide and high, almost square in 
shape. It had a wide window looking to the east, 
aud a magnificent oriel fronting the south, so that 
all the light and sunshine of the outer world seemed 
to concentrate here. The walls were adorned with 
pictures. A wood fire burned and sparkled in the 
ample old-fashioned fireplace, giving to the air a 
delightful temperature. 

In an alcove stood a high, four-post bedstead, 
heaped with lace-frilled pillows. A dressing-table, 
draped with pink muslin and white lace, its mirror 
framed in a cloud of rosy drapery, stood in one cor- 
ner. A Turkish lounge and an easy chair comprised 


the luxuries of the apartment, but they were old and | 


threadbare, as was also the Turkey carpet, whose 
bright hues even time and wear had not been able 
to efface. 

“What a pleasant rcom!” exclaimed Giralda, ad- 
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[MASTER GEOFFREY’S PORTRAIT. ] 


vancing to the oricl window and looking across the 
lawn to the park, where the trees were waving like 
Lillows in the restless March wind. The house- 
keeper's worn face brightened. 

“Tam glad you like it, miss,” she answered. “I 
suppose my lord may be displeased when he finds 
what room I have given you, but Lord Adlowe has 
the blue chamber, and his valet had to have the 
next chamber, instead of lodging among the servants, 
where he belongs, and the rest of the rooms are 
stripped of furniture. My lord had the carpets and 
furniture boxed up years ago. This room he never 
had touched, and he hasn’t entered it for nearly 
eighteen years.” 

“ Doesn't he like it?” asked Giralda, wonderingly. 

The housekeeper hesitated. Something in the 
young girl’s appearance seemed to invite her confi- 

ence. 

“Tt—it was Mr. Geoffrey’s room,” she whispered. 

Giralda shivered. 

“Mr. Geoffrey's,” she repeated; “the landlord at the 
‘Trevalyan Arms’ told me about him. He tried to 
murder and rob his uncle.” 

The housekeeper’s face flushed, and her eyes 
sparkled with sudden feeling. 

“He was caught in his uncle’s room, miss, at mid- 
night, a knife in his hand. His confusion and be- 
wilderment, added to his situation, seemed to fix the 
intention of an awful crime upon him. But I know 
he never meant to harm his uncle. Lord Trevalyan 
was harsh with him, aud kept him upon a short al- 
lowance of money, but Geoffrey Trevalyan was in- 
capable of harming a hair of the old man’s head. 
There is some mystery about that night’s affair, 
and when that mystery is unravelled, Geoffrey's 
name will be cleared. He was the noblest, the 
brightest, the gayest of boys, Miss Arevalo. He 
had.a kind word and a smile for everyone. The 
girls blushed when handsome Mr. Geoffrey’s blue 
eyes chanced to fall upon them, and the old folks 
came to him with all their troubles. He nursed his 
uncle through a contagious fever, when everyone 
else forsook him, and he saved my son’s life from 
drowning. That wasthe man, Miss Arevalo, whom 
they accuse of robbery and attempted murder.” 

“Was there any doubt of his guilt ?” asked Giralda. 

“No one doubted it but me,” said Mrs. Plump- 
ton, sorrowfully. “Iwas his old nurse; and I knew 
him better than the rest. I knew him to be incap- 
able of crime. The servants and villagers doubt his 
guilteven now. The boy was betrothed to a 
great lady—an earl’s daughter, the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton. But they all turned fram him when my 
lord did. And my bkoy—my nursling, my neble 





young master—fled off to Brazil, and died there. 
So it is said, Miss Arevalo. It is well that he is 
thought dead, for my lord would hunt the earth over 
for him if he believed he lived. My lord loved the 
boy in his inmost heart, with more than a father’s 
love. Master Geoffrey’s supposed ingratitude seems to 
have turned that love to hatred. No one but me 
knows how my lord worshipped his gay and hand- 
some heir. But now, he would kill him with his 
own hands, if he were to meet him.” 

“You speak as if his death were not proven,” re- 
marked Giralda. 

The housekeeper bestowed upon the maiden a 
swift, keen glance. 

Her honest face was full of emotion. 
was full of secrecy and mystery. 

Having read Giralda’s pure and noble soul in her 
face, she glanced apprehensively at the door, and 
said, in a low tone: 

“Miss Arevola, since the day Master Geoffrey 
went away, my lord has shut himself up, seeing no 
visitors, excepting his nephew, Lord Adlowe. Once 
in a while he goes up to London, but not often. He 
will not let me speak favourably of my young nas- 
ter; and no one else cares to urge Master Geoffrey's 
innocence. Isuppose no one but me really belicves 
in it. Yourcoming here isa remarkable event. Per- 
haps your innocent ways may soften my lord's heart. 
Perhaps your blue eyes—so like Master Geoffrey’s— 
may touch his hardened soul. I don’t know why I 
speak so freely to you, miss, but I beg of you now to 
use your influence in behalf of my young master. 
Lord Trevalyan has taken a fancy to you already, I 
can see. For the sake of right and justice, I entreat 
you to speak a good word, now and then, for Master 
Geoffrey. He will hearken to you sooner than tome, 
for I am old and humble, and you are young, beauti- 
ful, anda lady. Besides, you have Master Geoffrey’s 
eyes, and my lord loved those gay and innocent 
eyes.” 

The housekeeper spoke entreatingly, her manner 
full of suppressed eagerness. 

“T fear ] can do nothing to help you, Mrs. Plump- 
ton,” said Giralda, witha sigh. “Is it well to stir 
up these old things? Ifeel interested in poor Mr. 
Geoffrey, aud I shall like to believe him innocent, 
whatever the proofs against him. But he is dead, 
Mrs. Plumpton. Why not let the story of his past 
die, too?” 

The housekeeper again glanced apprehensively 
towards the door. 

“ They said Master Geoffrey died,” she whispered. 
“They sent home the proofs. I believed the story, 
miss, and many anight I’ve cried all night, thinking 
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of alonely grave. My son is a sailor, miss, and last 
year he went to a big place down there in Brazil. 
I charged him to find Master Geoffrey’s grave, and 
to put upa marble headstone. I sent the money for the 
stone out of my own earnings. My son looked, but 
he could not find the grave. He applied to the 
Spaniard, at whose house Master Geoffrey was said 
to have died, and he found, after promising not to 
injure the fellow, that the story of Master Geoffrey’s 
death was not true—that he did not die in Brazil.” 

Giralda uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“ My son discovered,” continued the housekeeper, 
her agitation increasing, “‘ that Master Geoffrey left 
there for the West Indies; my young master 
may be living still, Miss Arevola. Sometimes I even 
fancy he may bein England. If my lord should dis- 
cover that he is not dead, he would set a detective at 
once upon his track, and not rest until he had sent 
him to penal servitude, Now, my dear—Miss Are- 
vola, I mean—will you not help me to soften my 
lord’s heart towards his nephew? If my young mas- 
ter should live—should be in England-——” 

Her voice failed her. She could only look her 
agonised pleading. 

“T will try to help you, Mrs. Plumpton,” said 
Giralda, with gentle kindness. “ If I were only sure 
that the young man was guiltless of the crime with 
which he was charged. But he could not be inno- 
cent! How came he in his uncle’s chamber at mid- 
night, a knife in his hand, unless he meant to kill 
him? The landlord of the ‘ Trevalyan Arms,’ told me 
that Mr. Geoffrey actually stabbed his uncle in the 
shoulder. I cannot plead for an intended murderer, 
except to beg that Lord Trevalyan will forgive the 
wrong as he hopes to be forgiven his errors.” 

The housekeeper groaned, and twisted her hands 
nervously together. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to’her. She sprang up 
and moved towards.a picture, which had already at- 
tracted Giralda’s attention from the fact that its face 
was turned to the wall. Reversing the picture, Mrs. 

’lumpton exclaimed: 

“There is Master Geoffrey’s portrait, painted only 
a short time before he left home. Look at it, Miss 
Arevola, and tell me if you think he could have been 
guilty of attempted murder ?” 

Giralda approached the picture, and looked at it 
steadily. It was that of a youth of one and twenty, 
with a fair boyish face, fair hair of a rare golden 
tint, a frank and pleasant mouth, and dark, sunny 
blue eyes, full of the brightness of ajoyous soul. 
They were truthful, honest eyes, radiant and reso- 
lute, yet with a strange tenderness lying in their blue 
depths. 

Those eyes had a strange fascination for Giralda. 
She did not know how like her own eyes were to 
them. It seemed to her that her father was looking 
at her from behind a blonde mask. 

“Do you think the owner of that face could have 
committed or designed to commit murder?” demanded 
the housekeeper. 

“No, no,” cried Giralda, almost involuntarily, “I 
should as soon suspect my own father of a crime. 
My father’s eyesare very like those, only graver and 
more sorrowful; but papa is dark and his hair is 
black. He isa Spaniard. Mr. Geoffrey has papa’s eyes, 
and I willdo my best, Mrs. Plumpton, to influence 
Lord Trevalyan in his nephew's favour. When 
I look at that picture, it almost seems to me that I 


shall be working for papa—my own darling father,” | 


she added, softly, under her breath. 

The housekeeper failed to catch the last sentence, 
but she seemed overjoyed at the maiden’s promise, 
and was profuse in her thanks. 

“It may seem strange to you, miss, that I should 
ask you, a perfect stranger to take this interest in 
our family affairs, but I can get no one to speak a 
word for my poor young master. And every day I 
dread lest he should have come back to England, 
and be discovered. Do not tell my lord that his ne- 
phew possibly lives, Miss Arevola. Wait until he 
shows some sign of softening towards Master 
Geoffrey. He is an awful man in his rages— 
terrible !” 

And Mrs. Plumpton shuddered. 

“If you can only make him think differently of 
poor Mr. Geoffrey. Everyone has tried to influence 
him against him—everyone but me.” 

She lingered to give a few more injunctions to the 
young girl, whose promised aid filled her faithfal 
heart with hope, and then withdrew, having pro- 
mised to send up the maiden’s luncheon at the proper 
hour. 

Left alone, Giralda looked long and earnestly at 
the portrait of Geoffrey Trevalyan, which smiled 
down upon her with tender, familiar eyes. 

“T will work for Mr. Geoffrey,” she said, aloud, 
her face kindling with resolution. “It will almost 
seem to me that I am working for papa,” she added, 
unconsciously repeating what she had said before. 
“I will try to faucy that I am doing it for papa’s 
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sake,” and she smiled faintly at the very absurdity 
of the idea. 

Turning reluctantly from the portrait, she pro- 
ceeded to make her toilette for the afternoon. Her 
dusky hair, smoothly brushed, clustered in tiny rings 
close to her small head. Her black silk dress, with 
linen bands at throat and wrist, the former fastened 
by a bow of cherry ribbon, completed an attire which 
she deemed eminently suitable to Lord Trevalyan’s 
companion and secretary. As she turned from the 
mirror she almost wished that the childlike face 
bore the stamp of age, and the smooth brow was 
furrowed with wrinkles, for she looked, in her own 
eyes, altogether too young and undignified for her 
present position in life. 

She was standing in the oriel window, thinking 
sorrowfully of the home and friends she had left, 
when a small handmaiden entered, bearing a tray 
on which was spread a delicate luncheon. 

“Tf you please, miss,’ she said, with a curtsey, 
having deposited her burden upon a table, “my lord 
will be pleased to see you in his room as soon as you 
have finished luncheon. He has got one of his tan- 
trums bad, miss, with the gout in his foot, and he 
bade me tell you something about Saul and David, 
miss, which I’ve forgotten. But leastways, miss, he 
wants you to sing to him.” 

“T will come down very soon,” replied Giralda. 
“You need not stay to wait upon me,” she added, 
with a smile that won the*heart of the small maid at 
once and for ever. 

The housekeeper’s assistant, too young to be counted 
among the family servants; withdrew in a state of 
ardent admiration for the’ new inmate ; and Giralda 
ate her tempting lunch im solitude. 

Convinced that she had taken a right course, she 
resolutely repressed her’ rising home-sickuess, and 
nerved herself for the dtities before her. Despite 
hi#faults, she was alréady interested in Lord Tre- 





bibed the housekeeper’s*f Treval yan; 
atid she was determined to? use her influence in 
his favour—supposing that she showld' gain any in- 
fluence over the vindictive marquis. Her new duties 
had already a charm for her, and she felt a certain 
sense of responsibility just heavy enough to be plea- 
sant. 

Having finished her luncheon, she set out for the 
lower rooms of the eastern wing. 

On the stairs she encountered Negwyn, Lord Ad- 
lowe’s valet, and, to her surprise, the man halted 
and stared at her with an earnestness that embarras- 
sed her. 

The sight of that strangely lovely face and grace- 
ful figure at Trevalyan Park aroused all the wonder 
and curiosity of the returned Australian. 

Giralda, unconscious that he, too, had marked the 
strange likeness between her eyes and those of 
Geoffrey 'Trevalyan, passed on and gained the corri- 
dor from which Lord Trevalyan’s apartments opened. 
She knocked lightly, and the marquis himself bade 
her enter. 

Obecying the summons, she went in. 

Lord ‘l'revalyan was alone. His chair had been 
wheeled near the hearth, and he was amusing him- 
self with the destruction of the great number of let- 
ters which his recent advertisement had called into 
existence. 
| He paused in his task as the young girl entered 
his presence, his countenance expressing his sur- 
prise and gratification at the bright apparition. 

“You are prompt, Miss Arevalo,” he said, “I did 
not expect you for an hour yet. I supposed ladies 
spent hours over their toilettes. Perhaps the race is 
improving ; it is quite time. Just draw your chair 
up to me, if you please. I shall have to defer the 
song I had promised myself until my nephew de- 
parts.” 

’ Giralda drew a chair to the position indicated, and 
the old marquis looked at her pure face keenly. 
“ My nephew, Lord Adlowe, knows you are come,” 
he said, “I told him myself. He says you are an 
adventuress, Miss Arevalo, to answer my advertise- 
ment in person. But I am a keener judge of people 
than my travelled nephew. You are an unworldly 
innocent, unsuspecting little creature—a mere child 
—-and I mean that you shall be treated here with 
the respect which would be given my grandchild, if 
I had one. No one can say aught against your resi- 
| dence here, since Mrs. Plumpton will matronise you. 
| Her presence is sufficient for the proprieties, although 
;an old invalid like me ought not to be a subject 
|for gossiping tongues. You shall be my secretary, 
| Miss Arevalo. I like the name better than that of 
| ‘nurse,’ or ‘companion.’ And it shall be understood 
| that, while my roof shelters you, I will watch over 
your reputation and welfare with the jealous care of 
a father.” 

| He spoke with an impressive earnestness that 
touched the brave little heart of the maiden. 

| “I thank you, my lord,” she said, simply, but 
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with a look that spoke better than words. ‘“T don’ 
know much about the world, but I am sure it mus 
be right for meto help myself, and relieve mamm, 
of my sup P 

“The world,” said the marquis, with an ironieca) 
curve of his lip, “is a den of wolves. A iamb like 
you has but small chance in it. But then, thank 
fortune, there are few lambs. Don’t let me frighten 
you, child. No one shall harm you. Ah!” he added, 
as he heard a step without, “ here comes a wol/, 
now.” 

The next moment the door opened, and his ne. 
phew, Lord Adlowe, entered the parlour. 

He came forward smiling, the samo polished 
nobleman who had induced the Lady Beatrics 
Hampton to consider his claims upon her hand. 
Innocent little Giralda, while she instinctively dis 
liked him, wondered why his uncle called him a 
wolf. 

“ Well, my gallant corsair, I su @ YOu are soon 
to be off,” said the marquis. “ Arevalo, this 
gentleman is my nephew, Lord Adlowe.” 

Giralda acknowledged the introduction with 
graceful bow. Lord Adlowe forgot his politencss 
sufficiently to stare at her in undisguised amaze- 
ment, mingled with admiration for her rare beauty. 

“She has Geoffrey Trevalyan’s eyes,” he mut- 
tered, uneasily. 

“Ormond,” said the signifieantly, his 
black eyes glittering with sudden sternness, “ Mics 
Arevalo is my secretary. While she remains at t! 
Park, she will be to me as a daughter. You will 
look upon her in that light.” 

Lord Adlowe bowed, his face flushings. He knew, 
what the innocent) Giralda did not’ suspect, tha 
those simple words contained a warningto him not 
to look too admiringly upon the young stranger. 
He sat down by the table, his face in shadow, ani 
watched with furtive glances the newrcomer. II: 
did not like her resemblance to the cousin he su; 
posed dead. He had a vague sense of uneasines 
whenever he chanced to encounter her innocent 
gaze. 

“The carriage is ordered, and I suppose I must go 
uncle,” he said, consulting his watch. “I wish no 
that I had not decided to go to the Hampton ball. | 
would rather remain here 43 

“No doubt!” exclaimed the marquis, with keen 
sarcasm. “I understand you periectly, my dea 
Ormond. I am delighted with your sudden affectio 
the more especially as you betrayed nothing simi! 
to it during your years of absencein the Kast. Bi 
it is your duty to go to this ball. Lord Hampton 
anxious to unite the fortunes of Trevalyan a 
Hampton, and I am no less anxious to see the uni 
accomplished. Go then, my dear boy, I shall | 
down in London later in the season, and we can th: 
renew our affectionate intercourse.” 

“You act as if you had no faith in me or my pr: 
fessions !” cried Lord Adlowe, with sudden heat. 

“ Well, I have none, and you know I have none. 
replied the marquis, coolly. “I have no faith i 
anyone, unless in this child here. She isn’t o! 
enough to be deceitful. But faith isn’t necessary t 
my evjoyment of your professions, Ormond. The; 
amuse me, they do, indeed.” 

Lord Adlowe scowled darkly. 

“T hear the carriage,” he said, hastily. “I have 
but time tocatch the train. Good bye, uncle. Adieu, 
Miss Arevalo.” 

He bowed to the latter and shook hands with the 
former, an operation to which the marquis submitted 
with a grimace. ‘Then he hastened from the room 
and house, muttering, as he entered the waiting 
carriage: . 

“There's some mystery about this girl. I mean 
to solve it. By Jove, she’s a beauty, and as innocent 
as a dove. Strange that her eyes are so like 
Geoffrey's. 1 must inquire into her history. I'll be 
back up here next week, and see what I can find out 
from her.” 








CHAPTER XVII; 
When the laugh is lightest, 
When wildest goes the jest, 
Wheu gleams the goblet brightest, 
And proudest heaves thy breast, 
A ghost shall glide amid the flowers. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Tne face of Giralda, so lovely, so arch, 80 spirituelle, 
haunted the soul of Lord Adlowe, as he travell: d 
back to town. Not evea the occasional remarks oO. 
his valet, Negwyn, whom he chose to have in the 
same compartme:t with himself, could drive from 
his thoughts the large, changeful, violet eyes of the 
maiden—those eyes which so strangely recalled to his 
memory his cousin, whom he believed buried in the fas 
distant Brazils. His interest in his uncle’s newly- 
engaged secretary became a positive uneasiness, abe 
again and again he promised himsel{ a speedy return 
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to Trevalyan Park, and a thorough and secret in- 
vestigation of the history of Giralda. 

“Pshaw! I am nervous!” he thought, turning 
his face from the gaze of his attendant. “ Because 
that girl has the eyes of my most hated enemy—dead 
before she was born—I am troubled and oppressed 
like one whom some danger threatens. What danger 
can threaten me? I shall be the next Lord Tre- 
valyan—the next owner of all the Trevalyan estates, 
which, thanks to the miserliness of the present lord, 
are more than princely. No one can come between 
me and that vast weath—no one, unless the dead 
should rise from his grave. But Geoffrey is dead! 
I am a lunatic to doubt it, as I do sometimes in my 
gloomy hours! If he were not dead—if the proofs 
of his death had been cleverly manufactured to 
deeive us all—I could kill him with my owr 
hands!” 

And Lord Adlowe’s face darkened wickedly. 

“But my momentary suspicion is childish and 
foolish. If Geoffrey had been living during the last 
eighteen years, while we believed him dead, he would 
have communicated the fact of his continued existence 
to the lady he so passionately worshipped—the Lady 
Beatrice Hampton. Can he have done so?” anda 
keen light leaped to his eyes. ‘Can this be the 
secret of her celibacy, at which all her fashionable 
friends have wondered? Can this be the mystery of 
her life ?” 

He pondered over the question, bringing all the 
energies of his mind to its solution. 

His face glowed and changed; his eyes grew dull 
and full of light by turns, but still his busy brain had 
not solved the question so important to his welfare, 
and still his busy mind reverted to it. 

“How was it possible such a plan could have been,” 
he thought. “ Geoffrey knew my uncle’s vindictive 
hatred of him. How easy it would have been for 


him to pretend having died, and then lie off in safety | 


somewhere, and wait for Lord Trevalyan’s death! 
He may have deceived us all cleverly. While I have 
wandered abroad, thinking myself secure, Geoffrey, 
securely hidden somewhere, may have been laughing 
to think how easily he duped us all. I must look 
into this matter closely. Perhaps the detective whom 
I set to watch the Lady Beatrice Hampton may be 
able to throw some light on all this mystery.” 

“What is it troubles you, and makes you scowl so 
darkly, my lord?” asked Negwyn, breaking the 
silence, and speaking familiarly. 

“Don’t talk to me, Negwyn,” said his lordship, 
impatiently. “I want to think.” 

“ Of the blue-eyed Spanish girl back at the park?” 
suggested the valet, still more familiarly. “ The 
lady secretary of Lord Trevalyan—the girl with 
poor Geoffrey Trevalyan’s eyes?” 

His lordship started. 

“You saw her, then?” he questioned. “ You no- 
ticed the resemblance ?” 

“Tt fairly forced itself upon me,” declared the 
valet. ‘“ His eyes were of the same dark, deep blue, 
and as full of lights and shadows, and with the same 
innocentand joyous expression. If Geoffrey Trevalyan 
had been the father of a daughter, she might have 
had eyes like these. She has the Trevalyan features, 
too.” 

“T noticed that, also!” said his lordship, with agi- 
tation. “ What can it mean ?” 

“T mean, my lord, that you must be on your guard 
—as watchful as a tiger,” responded the valet. “The 
girl has, perhaps, unknown to herself, Trevalyan 
blood in her veins. It is plain that she did not in- 
herit those eyes from Geoffrey Trevalyan; yet, if 
yourlordship will take my advice you will find out her 
whole history, and that soon.” 

“T will,” exclaimed Lord Adlowe. “I had al- 
ready made that resolve.” 

His lordship sank into a silence, which lasted 
during the remainder of the journey. Strange 
thoughts and schemes took possession of his mind. 
Strange fears and anxieties swept over his guilt-laden 
soul. He seemed to himself to have just awakened 
rom a dream. The possibility that his cousin still 
lived, despite the apparent proofs of his death, and 
was hiding somewhere until the death of Lord 'T'reval- 
yan, when Geoffrey would come forward and claim 
both title and estates, gathered force the longer he 


his companion looked from the windows, or seemed 
conscious of the outside world. 

London was reached just at nightfall. The 
shadows had settled down upon the wet and slippery 
streets, and the light of the gas lamps wavered in 
the watery, foggy atmosphere. Securing a cab, 
Adlowe and his valet drove to their hotel. 

Their return having been expected, the rooms 
were brightened with fire and lights. Sinking into 
an easy chair, and shivering with an effeminacy he 
liked to affect, Adlowe ordered his valet to ring 
for tea. The order was obeyed, and Negwyn pro- 
ceeded to lay out his master’s evening toilette. 

His lordship partook of his tea when it was 
brought, sat awhile before his fire in concentrated 
thought, and then proceeded to dress for the event 
which had hurried him back to town—the Hampton 
ball. 

His toilette wasa work of careandtime. It was com- 
pleted at last, however, to his complete satisfaction, 
and he resumed his seat by the fire. 

He had scarcely done so, when a knock sounded 
on the door. In reply to his bidding, Rush, the de- 
tective, entered his presence. 

Lord Adlowe welcomed him with an eager, 
joyful look. 

“ Well, Rush,” he said, pointing toa chair, ‘‘ What 
luck? Have you discoveredanything? I have had 
no news from you during my stay at the park.” 

The detective bowed and took the proffered seat, 
with a face blanker even than usual. He had a 
dissappointed air, which his employer presently 
marked. 

“JT had nothing to write, my lord,” he replied, 
witk ill-concealed chargin. ‘ You set me about this 
business on Tuesday evening. This is Thursday 
evening. Ihave kept a close watch on Hampton 
House during this interval. All of Wednesday—yes- 
terday—the curtains of the boudoir of the Lady 
| Beatrice Hampton were drawn open, but there was 
| no other sign that the room was occupied, except 
that once or twice I fancied I saw a maid peeping 
out. Last evening, however, I did see the Lady 
Beatrice looking out of the same window, and awhile 
later she went out to some ball or party with her 
father, Lord Hampton.” 

Lord Adlowe’s face brightened. 

“When did her ladyship return home ?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

The detective shook his head. 

“ T don't know,” he acknowledged. “If her lady- 
ship was absent from Hampton House at all, as 
your lordship believes, she has completely hoodwinked 
me. If she was absent at all, she must have dis- 
guised herself greatly. In that case, she must have 
some extraordinary secret—some strange mystery to 
conceal.” 

Lord Adlowe’s countenance fell. 

“ Who went outand in after you began your watch, 
and before you saw her ladyship ?” he asked. 

“ There was a stream of callers during yesterday, 
who came and went in their carriages,” replied 
the detective, chafed at Adlowe’s impatient tone. 
“Everyone who called went away again. The ser- 
vants went out and in by their entrance, and they 
had also a plenty of visitors on both Tuesday and 
last evenings. I watched three or four smart maids 
last night, and an old bent woman with a poke bonnet, 
a relative of one of the servants, who called at Hamp- 
ton House soon after dark, say an hour or so. I 
waited for her to come out again, which she did, and 
I even followed her a little way, and contrived to 
look at her feet and hands. There was no disguise 
about them. ‘They were the feet and hands of a 
working woman. The hands were bare, and I saw 
that they were as brown as they were coarse.” 

“You seem to have bestowed considerable atten- 
tion upon an old woman,” said Lord Adlowe. “It 
would be almost impossible for the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton to disguise her stately and haughty car- 
riage.” 

“ Her ladyship is an extraordinary woman,” obser- 
ved the detective gravely. “I have discovered that 
much, my lord. I have the reputation of being keen 
and sharp, but I acknowledge that her ladyship was 
keen as myself. But I am patient. If it is your 
wish, Lord Adlowe, to prosecute this secret in- 








dwelt upon it. Yet again and again he assured 

himself that, though such a thing were possible, it | 
was by no means probable. 

4 The train swept in and out of the stations along | 
‘he route, setting down and taking up passengers, | 
but the privacy of Lord Adlowe and his vaiet | 
Was not infringed upen. They dashed with easy 

speed over the pleasant fields, through parks, planta- 

Hous, and hamlets, but neither Lord Adlowe nor 


vestigation, I am willing to go on with it. Butwould 
it not be better for you to drop it ?” 

“ And why so?” 

The detective hesitated a moment, then respon- 
ded: 

‘“‘Her ladyship has a secret. A secret guarded 
with such extraordinary precautions and mystery, 
might, perhaps, better be concealed, my lord!” 


it, Rush,” declared his lordship. ‘It is my right, as 
the accepted lover of the Lady Beatrice Hampton, to 
probe into her secrets and mysteries. You must not 
be discouraged or daunted by this little failure at the 
outset. A little patience will set you on the right 
track. Women are not beings of caution and fore- 
sight. The Lady Beatrice will betray herself in 
some manner to your sharp eyes.” 

“JT will sharpen my wits,” said the detective, 
quietly. I will not be outwitted by a women, what- 
ever her rank and station. I will keep an eye on 
every person who enters or leaves the house, whe- 
ther servant or visitor. Next time I come my report 
will not be so barren, my lord.” 

Lord Adlowe expressed a hope that it would not, 
and conversed at some length with Rush, communi- 
cating to him his thoughts as to the continued ex- 
istence of his cousin, Geoffrey Trevalyan. 

“Such a thing is possible,” admitted the detective, 
“but scarcely probable. Mr. Trevalyan must have 
changed greatly from the gay, thoughtless boy, for 
he was a little more, to conceive and execute such 
an elaborate deception as that of the proofs of his 
death—if it were a deception. Yet, as I sail the 
thing is possible. I will redouble my vigilance in 
regard to the Lady Beatrice,” he added arising. * If 
Geoffrey Trevalyan lives, the Lady Beatrice is aware of 
the fact. If he lives, we must discover the secret 
by watching her ladyship’s movements, granting 
that her ladyship preserves her former attachment 
to him.” 

No compunction stirred the breast of the detective, 
and no sense of shame was connected by him with 
his office of spy. It was his business to discover 
secrets and probe mysteries. He regarded his pre- 
sent employment in a business light, and his profes- 
sional pride and ardour were engaged in the task he 
had undertaken. The possibility that Geoffrey Trevai- 
yan still lived lent a peculiar charm to the task. He be- 
held in the distance, in the event of his entire success, 
which success involved the discovery and bringiny 
to justice of the supposed dead Geoffrey Treyalyaun, 
fame and fortune. After a few farther remarks, ‘1. 
detective took his leave, and Adlowe resumed | 
meditations. He was aroused at last by the return 
of his valet, who had left the room previous to thw 
appearance of the detective. Lord Adlowe de- 
bated within himself for a few moments, but reflecting 
that he could fully trust his confederate, whose inte- 
rests he had made identical with his own, and also 
“reflecting that he might require his valet’s services 
in the matter, he made known to him his secret d's- 
coveries at Hampton House, and added: 

“T would like you to get acquainted with the 
servants of Hampton House, Negwyn, and learn 
what you can. If you can find out any clue that 
will help the detective, in regard to her ladyship’s 
absences, I will add five hundred pounds to the sum 
already promised you, to be paid when I become 
Lord Trevalyan.” 

The valet’s eyes sparkled, and he promised to en- 
gage in the pursuit with heart and soul. 

“T'll earn the five hundred pounds, my lord,” he 
said, his eyes gleaming. ‘You are a better pay- 
master than I could find elsewhere, and I mean to be 
faithful to you. As a first step, I'll make the ac- 
quaintance of the maids at Hampton House this 
very night.” 

Adlowe smiled as he saw how completely his 
ally had dismissed his late remorseful thoughts, and 
how thoroughly he had begun to identify himself 
with his employer's interests. 

“ Be faithful to me,” he said, “and I shall know 
how to reward you. Be treacherous, and I shall 
know how to punish !” 

The evil flash that darted like lightning from his 
eyes gave a sinister emphasis to his words, and 
caused an involuntary shiver to creep over the forin 
of the valet, who hastened to protest his devotion 
and faithfulness. 

His lordship arose smiling, gave a few touches to 
his toilette, and putting on his hat, descended to the 
waiting cab, and set out for the ball. 

Hampton House was like a gigantic lantern, «3s 
he drew up before its richly-carpeted steps. Ligh 
blazed from every window, and streamed out up 
the porch and into the street a light almost as bright 
as that of day. Soft strains of music floated out t» 
him, bearing a burden of most exquisile melody, 
and sweet notes. of laughter mingled with tho 
music. 

He hurried up to the dressing-room, and speedily 
descended to the drawing-room, passing under royal 
arches of exotic flowers. Every niche on the graud 
staircase was a wilderness of fragrant blossoms. ‘The 
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white statues were wreathed with floral garlands, 
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whose vivid, hues contrasted strangely with the 
glearing marble. 

In the drawing-room, under a canopy of hot- 
house flowers, stood the hostess, the queenly Lady 
Beatrice Hampton. Her father was beside her, 
beaming with pride and joy at the superb beauty of 
his daughter. 

He might well forget his secret disquiet, and feel 
proud of her that evening. She was actually radiant. 
It was not the soft radiance which characterised her 
during her happy other life ‘at the Laurels, but 
the glittering loveliness of the courted belle and 
queen of society. Fair and white as marble, her ebon 
hair glittering with jewels, her eyes glowing, her 
scarlet lips wreathed with welcoming smiles, she was 
an ideal goddess—a splendid, magnificent woman. 

She was dressed in amber moiré, and wore the 
famous Hampton diamonds in full profusion, Her 
figure looked its stateliest, but she had unbent suffi- 
ciently from her usual haughtiness to give a strange 
and witching charm to her manner. 

“She looks like a crowned empress,” thought 
Lord Adlowe, making his way to her. ‘ How 
gloriously beautiful she is. How graciously she 
receives. She will be a magnificent Lady Tre- 
valyan. She shall be mine !” 

He strengthened the vow with an inward oath. 

He made his greetings. The Lady Beatrice re- 
ceived him as she did all others, and without especial 
show of pleasure, and he passed on to the earl, who 
welcomed him with a hearty handshaking, and an 
inquiry after the health of Lord Trevalyan. 

The inquiry answered, a few compliments uttered, 
and Lord Adlowe passed on; joining the glitter- 
ing and fashionable throng, most of the members of 
which he had not seen since his return from his 
wanderings. 

His affectedly foreign air, and his long absence, 
made him at once a lion. Stately dowagers wel- 
comed him home to England, and, with playful 
taps of jewelled fans, accused him of “ naughtiness” 
in having remained away so long. The younger 
ladies received his gallant and indiscriminate attentions 
with smiles and blushes, calling to mind the many 
stories they had heard of his romantic adventures in 
the East, and the white-cravated beaus finding 
themselves of less interest than usual to the fickle 
dames, revenged themselves and flattered Adlowe’s 
already inordinate vanity by regarding him coldly 
and jealously. 

It was more than an hour before Lord Adlowe 
found opportunity to seek again the Lady Beatrice. 

As he approached her, he noticed that a slight 
shade of weariness had appeared on her statuesque 
face. The saloons had now become thronged, and 
the arrivals were fewer and farther between. 

Adlowe seized the opportunity thus afforded 
by offering his arm to her ladyship. She accepted 
the courtesy with a haughty grace, and the two began 
the promenade of the long rooms. 

At one side of the mansion, running the whole 
length of the double drawing-rooms, was the large 
and magnificent conservatory. It was a glass 
palace, with great central dome and long wings. 
In the wings were gathered the triumphs of horti- 
culture, tropical plants, feathery palm-trees, whose 
plumed crests brushed the glittering roof ; banks of 
lovely roses of every dye and shade of fragrance ; 
orchids in variety, their strange loveliness in full 
perfection ; the sacred espiritu-santo of Mexico, and 
even the black roses, which are the triumph of Eng- 
lish gardening, but which seem a libel on roses in 
general. 

Under the great crystal dome, surrounded by a 
distant circle of orange trees in full blossom, and riot- 
ous with fragrance, was a grand fountain. A colossal 
marble Flora stood poised daintily upon a rock in the 
centre of the basin, crowned and garlanded with 
flowers, and looking down upon two lovely sea 
nymphs, who were sporting at her feet and tossing 
up spray with their gleaming hands. Upon the 
waters of the great basin floated lotus blossoms, and 
delicately-tinted water lilies, and lovely swaying 
mosses, and those seemed to have been scattered by 
the prodigal hands of the marble Flora. 

The conservatory was brilliantly lighted in every 
part. Glazed sliding doors connected it with both 
drawing-rooms, Other glazed doors, wide open, led, 
by marble steps, upon the green terrace of the nar- 
row strip of lawn without. 

As yet, the conservatory remained almost unoccu- 
pied. It was not time for tired dancers to seek its 
cool and fragrant recesses; nor for lovers to leave 
the general company. 

It was to this spot, after a lengthened promenade, 
that Lord Adlowe conducted the Lady Beatrice. 





His manner was respectful and deferential, with 
just a suspicion of lover-like ardour init. He was 
too polite to make himself disagreeable to her lady- 
ship by ardent protestations and manifestations of 
devotion. He meant, to use a phrase he thought ex- 
pressive, to play his cards cleverly, and win the game. 

He led her ladyship (o a seat under an orange 
tree, which seemed weighted with snowy blossoms, 
and which idly dropped now and then a white and 
fragrant petal among the diamonds of the Lady 
Beatrice and on her trailing robe, and proceeded to 
compliment her upon her appearance, the fashionable 
assembly, the beauty of her flowers, and, finally, 
upon the presence of the heir apparent to the crown 
in her lofty saloons. 

The Lady Beatrice listened coldly, wearily; her 
thoughts had strayed from that scene of gaiety, 
from the false and hollow existence, as the unmarried 
belle, to the sunny love-lit home at the Laurels, 
and the nobler, better, happier life she led within 
those humble walls. 

Unconsciously her proud face softened, a dewy 
light replaced the glitter of her eyes, and a smile 
so rare, so sweet, so bewildering, as to startle Lord 
Adlowe, hovered about her perfect lips. 

His lordship fancied he had called that smile into 
being. He wasabout to utter some rapturous, lover- 
like remark, when a rustle was heard at the open 
door near them—the door that gave on the smooth 
terrace—and a woman’s hand, coarse and brown, as 
the detective had described it, was waved from the 
shadows of a thick growing shrub. 

But Lord Adlowe saw the hand, so did Lady 
Beatrice, starting, and becoming herself again. 

The next movement a head looked out from behind 
the shrub, the head of Mrs. Fleck, her ladyship’s 
seamstress, and confidential attendant. 

Lord Adlowe recognised it, having seen it often 
in former years. 

““ My lady!” whispered the woman, her face 
white with ill-repressed agitation, her manner indica- 
tive of some great trouble. ‘ Will you come to the 
door a moment?” 

Without apology to Lord Adlowe, and with a 
look of sudden apprehension, the Lady Beatrice arose 
and obeyed the summons, going to the door. 

The woman stood on the marble steps, still striv- 
ing to keep in the shadow of the shrub that her mis- 
tress might not read her features. 

Lord Adlowe, conscious that something of more 
than usual importance was occurring, crept nearer 
the door, ostensibly gathering a bouquet. 

‘“* What is it ?” he heard the Lady Beatrice whisper, 
with sudden sharpness of intonation, “ What is 
wrong, Mary?” 

“ Come up to your own rooms, my lady,” he heard 
the woman reply, ina faltering, trembling undertone, 
“T have news for you, Meggy is here.” 

The Lady Beatrice caught her breath sharply, and 
Lord Adlowe saw that her face had blanched to 
the whiteness of death, and that an awful, shudder- 
ing fear looked from her dark eyes. 

The next moment, forgetful of his presence, her 
ladyship caught the hand of her servant, hurried 
along the terrace, and entered the mansion by a re- 
tired and private door, by which she might gain 
unobserved by anyone her own apartments. 

Lord Adlowe stared after her in astonishment. 

“Here is more mystery,” he muttered. ‘“ Who is 
Meggy? Where does she come from? What was 
there in the fact of her sudden arrival to so startle 
the Lady Beatrice? It is another clue, at anyrate. I 
must follow it up.” 





CHAPTER XVIII, 
No future hour can rend my heart like this, 
Save that which breaks it. Maturin. 

Tue Lady Beatrice entered her own apartments 
through those of her seamtress, and hurried into her 
dressing-room, strangely oppressed with a heavy 
foreboding of evil. 

She was not reassured by the sight of the figure 
that met her startled gaze. 

Meggy Fleck, the housekeeper and nurse of the 
Laurels, was crouching before the red fire, her face 
buried in her hands, her attitude that of utter and 
almost hopeless misery. 

The Lady Beatrice sprang to her, and caught her 
arm in the fierceness of sudden terror. 

“ What is it?” she gasped. ‘My husband. 4 

Meggy Fleck slowly arose from her crouching 
position, and turned her face up to that of her mis- 
tress. 

How that face had changed since the Lady Bea- 
trice had looked upon it last. 

lis freshness and ruddiness were gone. The cheeks 








that had been so smooth were seamed with lines out 
hy heavy grief. The eyes were dim with weeping, 
and set in dark and cavernous sockets. The whols 
countenance was wretchedly haggard. 

The Lady Beatrice stepped back involuntarily, 

“My husband?” she repeated, with a low wail, 

“He is well, my lady,” replied Meggy Fleck, in a 
hollow voice, striving to speak calmly. 

“Thank God!” cried the Lady Beatrice. “And 
my children, Meggy? Fay Py 

“ Master Fay is well, and so is Master Herbert, my 
lady,” said the housekeeper, slowly. 

“ And Giralda ?” exclaimed the mother in terror, 
“She is not ill, Meggy? Oh, she is not dead, ny 
bright, beautiful girl? Tell me she is not dead?” 

“ She is not dead—not ill, my lady,’’ answered tho 
housekeeper, in a stifled voice. 

Her revulsion of feeling on receiving this assur- 
ance almost overcame the Lady Beatrice. Sho 
clutched at the back of a chair, leaning heavily upon 
it, a wave of faintness sweeping over her. 

Her tiring woman chafed her hands in alarm. 

“Not ill—not dead!” said her ladyship, clasping 
her hands above her heart. “Oh, I have been cruelly 
frightened !” 

She drooped her glittering head to the shoulder of 
her attendant, and gave way to a wild, tempestuous 
burst of weeping. It was as brief as it was vio- 
lent. 

A moment later, she raised her head, struggling 
for self-command, and said, in a broken voice : 

““T can bear anything now that I know they are 
all well, Meggy. . Your looks scared me so terribly! 
What is the trouble? Your errand concerns Giralda?” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied the housekeeper ; “ Miss 
Giralda is gone.” 

“ Gone!’ echoed the Lady Beatrice, in a frightened 
voice ; “ gone!” 

“ Yes, my lady,” said Meggy, avoiding the teri- 
fied and anguished gaze of her mistress, and speak- 
ing in fluttering, sobbing tones ; “ Miss Giralda is 
gone. I rang the bell at the usual hour this morning 
for the children to get up. Then, as usual, an hour 
later, the breakfast-bell was rung. My master and 
the young gentlemen came to the breakfast-room, 
but Miss Giralda did not come. My master smiled 
and said my young lady had overslept herself for 
once, and bade me waken her. I went up to her 
room, but she was not there. The bed had not been 
slept in.” 

“Not slept in!” said the Lady Beatrice hollowly. 

“No, my lady, and there was a note on the pil- 
low.” 

“A note! Then she left home deliberately. A 
note! Did you bring it? Give it to me!” 

The housekeeper drew from her bosom the little 
note Giralda had written to her parents before her 
departure, and gave it into the eager hands of Ler 
mnistress. 

The latter read it with burning, feverish eyes. 

Then her ladyship sat down in a chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

The twin sisters, her devoted attendants, looked at 
her with pitiful, sorrowing gaze. 

“My noble, misguided child!’ exclaimed the 
Lady Beatrice, after a brief silence. ‘ Knowing so 
well her generous, impulsive nature, I might have 
feared this. Ah! I have been blind. If I had 
only been frank with her yesterday! So young— 
so beautiful—so ignorant of the world—where is she 
now ?” 

She turned to the housekeeper, and said: 

“Giralda left her home last night. Why did you not 
come to me with the news this morning, Meggy?” 

“ Because, my lady, my master said we were not 
to alarm you until we had tried every means to find 
Miss Giralda. My master drove straight to the 
railway station, but the ticket man did not remember 
seeing a young lady answering to her description. 
He said that there were several ladies who bought 
tickets for the night train, and one young lady with 
black hair and eyes was booked for London on the 
4:30 morning train.” : 

“It was not Giralda,” said the Lady Beatrice. 
“ Hereyes are dark blue, almost black”—she paused 
abruptly. 

“ ‘They were black at times, my lady,” suggested 
Meggy. ‘“ Might it not have been her?” 

“ Here in London, as ignorant of the world as a 
baby, as beautiful as an angel; oh, I hope not. 
cried the Lady Beatrice, in anguish. “ It is no place 
for her. She had a few pounds in her purse. I 
have taught her to dread London. Perhaps—»*y; 
she must have gone to some country town to solicit 
a situation as governess. She spoke to me about 
wanting to go out as governess.” 
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We found some papers, or scraps of papers, in 
her room, my lady,” said Meggy. ‘ She had partly 
burned them. She must have taken them from my 
master’s study. There was a Times, and two or 
three other daily papers.” 

“She has been studying them,” interrupted the 
Lady Beatrice. ‘Perhaps some advertisement at- 
tracted her attention, and she has gone to answer it. 
Mary, bring me yesterday's dailies. You will find 
them in my boudoir.” 

The woman hurried to execute the errand, return- 
ing with the journals. 

‘Her ladyship scanned their columns keenly. 

“A nursery governess wanted,” she read, aloud. 
“She did not answer that, for the advertiser lives in 
London. I know that my child cannot have come to 
London, after all my teachings. Ah! what is this?” 
and she started abruptly. “A secretary and com- 
nanion wanted by Lord Trevalyan! Giralda could 
not have gone to Trevalyan Park,” wnd the face of 
Lady Beatrice was convulsed with an awful fear. 
“No, no! Surely the good God who has so long 
shielded us, would have kept her feet from straying 
into such a pit! She cannot have sought out her 
father’s enemy—a being who would crush her and 
all whom she loves with utter remorselessness! 
Some adverse fate cannot be compelling my child to 
bring ruin and destruction upon her family.” 

“No, indeed !” exclaimed the housekeeper, with a 
positiveness that contributed greatly to reassure the 
Lady Beatrice. “That child is no nurse for an old 
man, and she would realise the fact. Miss Giralda 
has a rare host of good sense, my lady. She wouldn't 
go trying for a situation where an elderly woman 
was wanted. Ignorant of the world as she is, she’d 
know better than that, my lady.” 

“ T believe she would,” said her ladyship, brighten- 
ing. “The child could not have gone there. I 
must lose my faith in a watchful providence to 
believe that. Let me look at the other advertise- 
ments.” 

She looked them all over, but could not see one 
that was likely to attract her daughter’s attention, 
and she finally dropped the paper, saying: 

“She has, possibly sought some country town, 
thinking to support herself as music teacher, or 
daily governess. My poor, mistaken darling. She 
is, without doubt, weeping herself asleep to-night, 
homesick and sorrowful, yet resolute in her attempts 
to earn her bread, while I, her mother, am decked 
out in costly jewels, and shire the belle of the ball- 
rom. Oh, itis hard! I said truly to my children 
that I am an actress’—and she spoke bitterly— 
“ Only the stage on which I play my part is wider 
and larger than the boards of a theatre.” 

She was silent a moment, and then resumed : 

““ When does the next train leave, Meggy?” 

“ At three in the morning, my lady.” 

“ And it is twelve now!” declared the Lady Bea- 
trice, consulting the tiny watch, set with jewels, 
dangling from her diamond brooch. “ The company 
must have gone to the supper-room, or be about 
going. I shall be missed. I must go down, even 
if my heart is breaking. My father will be hurt at 
my absence, and Lord Adlowe may suspect some- 
thing of my secret. For my husband’s sake, I must 
go down.” 

“You look like death, my lady,” said the seam- 
stress, sopping a cambric handkerchief with cologne 
and proceeding to rub the cheeks of her mistress. 

“It’s no use, Mary,” said the Lady Beatrice. 
“The blood has all gone back to my heart. Never 
mind my looks. Lay out my wrappings. I shall go 
back with Meggy.” 

Both the women looked dismayed. 

“Oh, my lady,” said the seamstress, imploringly, 
“you will only ruin my master and yourself if you 
£0. That policeman or detective—I know he is one, 
even if his clothes are plain, is still hanging about 
watching the house !” 

“T will cheat him,” said her ladyship, after a 
monent’s rapid thought. ‘1 will put on my opera 
cloak and hood, and go out as one of the guests. 
Meggy, you had better leave the house early, and go 
to the station by a circuitous route! Do not try to 
dissuade me from going. I must go! If I was 
Yas ever wanted at home, I am now when this cloud 
tests upon it. I must consult with my husband in 
regard to the best course to pursue. I can do no- 
thing without his advice and knowledge, for a slight 
misstep, now would ruin him and me! Oh, Giralda!” 
she adde}, with a moaning cry, “you little knew 
what trouble your generous self-sacrifice would bring 
Upon us!” 

The women mad» no further attempt to persuade 
her ladyship to forego her projected visit to the 





Laurels, submitting in silence to her better judg- 
ment and the prompting of her instincts. 

“One word more, Meggy,” said her ladyship ; 
“ send a carriage for me at a quarter to three. ‘Tell 
the cabman to call for Lady Pierce. There is no 
such lady, you know; I will enter the carriage then, 
and drive to the station. That is all, I think.” 

She paused a moment, to summon up her cool- 
ness and fortitude, and then gathered up her long 
and shining train, and set out on her return to the 
conservatory by the way she had come. 

The terrace was deserted as she crossed it and 
approached the flower palace. 

Lord Adlowe was standing on the marble steps, a 
bouquet of marvellous beauty in his hands. 

He looked searchingly at the countenance of the 
Lady Beatrice as she came near. 

She looked like a being of ice, incapable of emo- 
tion or feeling. Her manner was instinct with 
haughtiness, her bearing cold and quiet. Her eyes 
met those of his lordship, and he was startled at 
their glowing brilliance. 

It was almost incredible that this cold and haughty 
belle could have been the impassioned, anguished 
creature of a brief while before. 

“ All alone, Lord Adlowe ?” she asked, lightly. 
“ Are you star-gazing ?” 

“ T was only only awaiting your ladyship’s return,” 
said Adlowe, bowing politely ; ‘“ Lord Hampton has 


been in search of you. Supper is about to be an- | 


nounced, and the dancers are impatient to get through 
with it in order to commence their exercise. May I 
escort you to the supper-room ?” 

The Lady Beatrice accepted his arm, saying: 

“T was called to see a poor woman who needed 
sympathy and help. Thanks for waiting for me, my 
lord. And now let us join the candidates for sup- 
per.” 

They moved towards the drawing-room. 

“You will také my bouquet?” asked Adlowe, 
bending towards her. “I see you have lost your 
own. We are almost betrothed you know, Lady 
Beatrice, and you cannot refuse my flowers, the lan- 
guage of which is love.” 

The Lady Beatrice dared not refuse the 
offering. She accepted them in her character of 
belle ; but the wifely love and self-esteem of her 
other character made her cheeks burn as she did so. 

“Your ladyship will give me the first waltz?” 
asked Lord Adlowe, as they emerged into the 
drawing-room. 

“T shall not dance to-night,” replied the Lady 
Beatrice. “ As hostess, I must devote my time to my 
guests, and see that-all the timid young ladies, the 
spinsters, and wall-flowers are provided with part- 
ners. Do not urge me, Lord Adlowe; I cannot 
dance.” 

At this juncture, Lord Hampton, pale with sup- 
pressed apxiety at the singular absence of his 
daughter from the scene of festivities, espied through 
the throng the Lady Beatrice and her suitor. 

The sight was an intense relief to him. He had 
feared and dreaded some development of the mys- 
tery enveloping her ladyship. He had thought of 
seeking her in her rooms. He had had an idea in 
his inmost heart, but half acknowledged to himself, 
that she might have effected one of her mysterious 
absences, or silences—he knew not what to term 
them. 

His face brightened at once, and he offered his 
arm to a dowager duchess—the noblest guest of the 
evening, excepting the svion of royalty—and pro- 
ceeded to lead her to the supper-room. 

Most of the guests had marked the absence of 
their hostess; and her return to the drawing-room, 
leading on Lord Adlowe’s arm, excited specu- 
lation at once. It was immediately rumoured that 
she had been on the terrace téte-a-téte with her lover, 
Lord Adlowe, who had seized the first oppor- 
tunity after his return, to renew his suit for her 
hand; all the world knowing that his lordship had 
loved her ever since she first entered into society. 

Adlowe’s manner went far to provoke the opinion 
also that his suit was favoured by her lady- 
ship. He had an air of suppressed jubilance, which 
was thought to spring from recent encouragement. 

The Lady Beatrice, cold and brilliant as usual, 
did nothing to favour the opinion. She was gracious 
and smiling in the supper-rooms, although she half 
thought her heart was breaking, and that her glances 
must be wild and strange. Supper over, the dancing 
begun. Neither the Lady Beatrice nor Lord Adlowe 
danced. The former performed her duties as hostess 
with rare grace. None of her guests—not even the 
plainest or most timid—had time to feel neglected. 

The hours wore on. 





After two, the carriages began to arrive for the 
early goers. After half-past two, there was a con- 
stant succession of announcements of carriages, 
although many of the untiring young people had no 
thought of departing before dawn. The Lady 
Beatrice flitted about among her guests ; and finally 
eluding the watchful glances of Lord Adlowe, 
stole through the conservatory to the terrace, and 
thence by the private way to her own rooms. 

Her attendant was there alone. Meggy Fleck had 
been gone an hour. 

The Lady Beatrice hurriedly exchanged her 
amber robe for one of pearl-hued satin, her seam- 
stress suggesting the change. 

“That amber dress might be recognised as you 
go out, my lady,” she said. ‘ Lord Adlowe, or the 
earl, would know it at once. Meggy took a lony 
cloak and bonnet to the station for you to travel in. 
Oh, my lady, I hope you'll yet off unscen by that 
detective, or anyone else, and that you'll gain some 
clue to where poor Miss Giralda has gone—the dear, 
sweet lamb !” 

The earl’s daughter threw over her dress a long 
white opera-cloak, drawing the hood over her face 
in such a manner as to completely conceal the latter. 

“You know what to do, Mary,” she said. “ Do 
not let my absence be suspected. Good-bye.” 

She wrung the hand of her weeping attendant, 
and unlocking the door, passed out into the great 
hall. 

It fortunately happened to be deserted. 

She glided to the dressing-room unseen, but hed 
scarcely gained the portal when the servant an- 
nounced the carriage of “ Lady Pierce.” 

The Lady Beatrice descended the staircase and 
passed out of the hall, gaining the carriage unre- 
cognised. The cabman drove off at once, another 
carriage sweeping into its place. 

The earl’s daughter looked out of the cab win- 
dow, and marked the person she had deemed a 
detective. He was leaning against the area railing, 
conversing with a liveried footman. He seen! 
merely some passer who had stopped to listen to the 
music and to watch the dancers through the un- 
curtained windows. But the Lady Beatrice was not 
deceived by appearances. She knew that his pre- 
sence so continually in the street, so often before 
Hampton House, meant harm to her. The neces- 
sity for perfect secrecy—the mystery of her life— 
made her prompt to recognise danger. 

“ Outwitted again, Mr. Detective,” she murmured. 
* You can tell your employer, Lord Adlowe, that he 
is not yet on the track of my secret.” 

She leaned back on the seat, and the cab whirled 
out of the street into a more quiet one, on its way to 
the Victoria Station. 

(To be continued.) 


THEODORE POWNELL. 


THEODORE POWNELL, Esq., a banker, was re- 
tiring from business, looking over his papers, and 
winding up his affairs, preparatory to his leaving 
his town-house and settling, “ for life,” at his pleasant 
country seat. “For life,” he said, and his friends 
said for him. And yet Theodore Pownell, though 
upright, strong, and handsome still, might with 
propriety have been called by the rising generation 
around him, “an old man.” The soft brown curls 
that fringed his lofty brow showed few silvery 
threads among their luxuriance, it is true. But for 
all that, Mr. Pownell was sixty-one on the day we 
write, and had seen most of his early companions 
and friends fade away from his path in life, as he 
went forward, vigorous, successfnl, and strong. 

Having no longer te take stock of his extensive 
business operations, Mr. Pownell, at the close of a 
fatiguing day spent in his late partner's ofiice over 
the adjustment of their joint accounts, was amusing 
himself by taking stock of the past life which had 
now come satisfactorily, but for ever, to the end. 

Amusing himself, did I say? Nay, his face was 
grave, and even sad, as he busied himself with the 
contents of a desk and safe that stood, always locked, 
in the apartment he called his “ study,” at home. 

Letters, papers, bills, and receipts had been looked 
over, thinned out, and put orderly away. ‘ 

It was summer, and the windows of the study 
were open. The house fronted upon a square. 
Through the window he could sce the waving oi 
trees, and hear the sound of light Jaughter and happy 
voices. His daughter Georgina was walking with 
two of her young lady friends. He cunld see her 
well from where he sat. Truly she was a beautiful 
girl, with her jet-black hair and large dark eyes, her 
stately figure, and her rich brunette complexion. 

Very like her mother, whom he had married 
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lely for her beauty and her grace, twenty years 
avo. 

And then Mr. Pownell sighed. This is a seanda- 
us world, as we all know, to our sorrow. 

Mrs. Pownell, wich all her beauty, was only a 
hallow coquette and flirt, who thought much more 
f exhibiting her charms in public, for the admira- 

tion of strangers, than of makiug the house of her 
lusband a pleasant place of refuge to the wearied 
nd harassed man, 
Be this as it may, it is certain that Mrs. Pownell, 
ill stately and handsome—she was many years 
younger than her husband—sat at that very moment 

1 her splendid drawing-room, entertaining, with 
*wreathed smiles,” two handsome and courteous 
young men, while Georgina and her young friends 
were laughing and gossiping within reach of the 
prudent mamma’s ear and eye. 

It is also certain that though Mr. Pownell 
was a polite and attentive cavalier to his wife and 
daughter whenever they required his services at 

pera, party, or ball, he would as soon have gone for 
ympathy, in trouble or disgrace, to the man in the 
noon, or to the Egyptian sphynx. 

He listened now to the light talk and laughter 
rippling up from below with a curious expression 
in his face. It was opera night, and he was in full 

evening dress, for in the course of an hour he was to 
have the honour of escorting the ladies of the 
household to their carriage and their box. Mean- 
while he was best in his study—they with their 
naval guests. 

Opera night! An organ out in the square sud- 
denly struck up one of the very airs he was to hear 
hat evening. He hummed it mechanically to the 
end as he listened. 

And then the stop was changed, and an old, old 
air rang out—an air that he had thought sweet and 
sad, and full of the most plaintive melody, once. 

Once! once! Nay, it must have been an hun- 
dred years or more since he stood beside the pasture 
bars on the “old home farm,” and heard a sweet 
young voice trill out the plaintive music of 

**In the days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago !” 

The “ days when we went gipsying,” indeed! They 
were over for ever, for him. For his fashionable 
wife and stately daughter they had never been. 
In his own life harassed and anxious as it had often 
been at times, was a store of experience such as 
they had never known. 

Still the organ played on, and the rich man’s 
houghts went wandering back from his luxurious 
tudy to the old red farm-house on the “ Sunset 
{ill.” He saw himself once more a poor boy, 

dviving the cows home from pasture, with a little 
lue-eyed child in a pink gingham frock and sun- 
bonnet, trotting by his side. He saw himself a tall 
id at school, and the pink gingham frock sat near 
iim, and was helped by him over sundry fearful 
it-falls, in the shape of long words in the spelling- 
ok, obtrusive questions in geography, and pig- 
headed sums in the dog’s-eared arithmetic that 
‘wouldn’t add up.” He saw himself, later still, a 
prace clerkin a country shop, whose stock of worldly 
wisdom far outshone that of tl:e “ pastors and masters ” 
t» whom he was still forced in a measure to submit. 
» pink gingham had changed to a snowy lawn, 
prinkled over with forget-me-nots as blue as the 
wearer's eyes, or his own! In those days, their eyes 
id been said to be exactly alike. He glanced at 
he glass now. His own were unshed tears and he 

ild not compare their colour with that memory of 

past. 

Pretty, gentle, quite little Susie Gray! How 

tly those blue eyes looked up at him over the 
sture bars by moonlight that night when at his 
juest, she sang “In the days when we went 
vsying, a long time ago.” How plainly he could 

r the soft clear voice still!—sweet, but witha 

h of sadness in it all the time that thrilled the 

ves and touched the heart of the most careless 

tener. How he had loved her then, with all the 
freshness and ardor of a boy’s first love. How 
icekly and modestly she had returned, that more 

boisterous affection! How pure she was—how 
true. 
‘Che organ ceased. The man was moving away, 
when some money clanked at his feet. He saw the 

hand that had thrown it to him close the blind, and 
he poorltalian went away elated. It was the rich 

n’s Offering to the memory of his early love, and 

happiness and good that. gift conferred were 
towed in her sweet name. 

‘Susie! Susie! Oh, if I had but been as true as 
‘ were! If you were only my wife now—if my 

d was your danghter—how different life might 

” groaned the rich man, as he flung himself once 

‘e into his seat. He touched a spring in the safe 

t stood open before him, and a secret draw slid 











It contained only and a silken tress of chestnut 
hair. But poor as the treasures was, it was more 
than house or lands to the lonely millionaire! 

Alas! his repentance came too late for atonement, 
as repentance almost always does, in this weary 
world of ours. He had left the girl he loved— 
deserted her cruelly, for the sake of his grasping 
ambition; and when he would have returned to her 
once more, she was lying at rest in the village 
churchyard and the age upon the stone above her 
head was “ twenty-three.” 

She loved you to the last—she left you her for- 
giveness with her dying breath, and charged me to 
give you mine,” said the bereaved mother, when 
she met the man who had broken her daughter's 
heart; “and sol give it, for Susie’s sake.” With 
it, she gave him the tress of hair cut off for him by 
Susie’s trembling hand, on the last day of her life. 

Like one in a dream the rich man sat, his face 
bent down upon the silken hair, which was wet with 
his fast falling tears. 

Presently came a light tap at the door. 

“Papa! we are nearly ready to go,” said a lady's 
voice. “Mamma has rung for the carriage.” 

There was a slight pause. 

“Very well, my dear,” said Mr. Pownell, with an 
effort, in his usual tone. 

Ten minutes later he came out, locked the study 
door behind him, and handed his wife and daughter 
to the carriage with his usual grave courtesy. He 
kept in the back of the box that evening, and was 
very silent. He hada slight headache, he said. 

And when, six months later, the rich man died of 
a short, severe illness, those who prepared him for 
his burial found resting upon his heart a little golden 
locket containing “only a woman’s hair.” They 
left it there, and it was buried with him. 

M. W. S. G. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
He deems me unprovided, 
And thinks to fall upon me by surprise. 
He errs. I too have been in action. He but grasps 
His evil fate—most évil—most mysterious. 

Epitx Stuart—for by that name alone we can at 
present recognise the fair young creature whom we 
but now left in the luxury of her own splendid 
apartments—had passed a troubled night. She had 
listened for hours to each sound that had come 
from the more habited part of the large, old- 
fashioned house, to judge from each familiar or 
strange noise whether her fears were realised, or 
whether the night was to pass by as it had done 
many a long month, aye, and it might be years, with 
tlhe same monotony of exemption and of crime. But 
she had heard little that could guide her, only some 
of the usual sounds that forced their way through 
the thickly-bazed and double doors. Cries as of 
someone in excitement of joy or grief, a little laugh, 
the quick moving of tables and of chairs, the 
shuffling of feet, the slamming of a distant door. 
The sounds were too familiar, too much resembling 
what she had heard for weeks, nay, for months, in 
that house, for her to be unusually alarmed or dis- 
turbed, or to augur irom them anything of unusual 
moment. 

And, at last, wearied with listening and the ex- 
haustion of her own troubled thoughts, she had sunk 
into a deeper sleep towards morning, and was scarcely 
awakened from the strange dreams and the uneasy 
torpor that had taken the place of her usual refreshing 
sleep, when her maid informed her that “ Mr, Stewart 
wus waiting too see her, and hoped it would not be 
long before she was dressed and ready to receive 
him.” 

The blue eyes flashed indignantly. 

“ Tell him that I am tired—that I had a bad night, 
and that I cannot see him for at least an hour or 
more,” was the pettish reply. 

Fantin disappeared, but returned in a few 
minutes with the followitg brief note, written in 
pencil 

“ Do not be a simpleton, Edith. Allis at stake. 
I cannot wait for a woman’s caprice. If you do not 
see me at once I shall leave the house for an indefi- 
nite period; and the safety of those you care for 
most in the world, be completely compromised, if not 
ruined, and you, foolish child, cast adrift onthe 
world, without home or friends. I will wait half- 
an-hour ; no more, Rife 

The girl turned pale—very pale, as she read. But, 
still, there was a bitter tremor on the full pouting 
lip, that told of the scorn that the girl felt for the 
writer of the note, or for the meaning of its lines. 
llowever, it had sufficient power to change the girlish 
caprice that had dictated the first proud message, 
and she hastily sprung from the bed, and began her 
toilette. 


“ Quick, Fantin, it matters not how I look. ‘There, 
give me the first morning wrapper that comes to 
hand, and twist my hair up any way. What matters 
it for him,” she said in a low tone, that perhaps was 
meant for Fantin’s ears, but which did not escape 
that quick-witted damsel'’s comprehension. The 
brief toilette was rapidly made. The long, thick 
hair, twisted in rich coils, that only displayed its 
abundance and beauty the more from its entire sim- 
plicity. The white wrapper, with its pale blue rib- 
bons, was carelessly fastened round the slight figure, 
and fell in soft folds that added to the graceful sym- 
metry of the perhaps too girlish form. 

Edith had never been more carelessly nor moro 
simply dressed, and never had she looked moro 
entirely lovely girlishly glowing and fresh than on 
that morning.” 

Her eyes were sparkling with excitement, her 
cheeks and lips brilliant with the mingled indigna- 
tion and eagerness that had been working in her 
young heart ever since the reading of that brief 
note. 

Her small fingers were working with tremulous 
agitation, as she threw herself on a chair-lounge in 
her boudoir, and sent the maid to announce that she 
was ready to receive the writer of the note. 

Her bright eyes were fixed eagerly on the door, 
and as it opened her heart beat with a violence that 
she was fain to press her hand on her side to re- 

ress. 
; But her lip retained its half scornful curve, as she 
carelessly touched the hand he extended witk the 
tips of her fingers. and then motioned him to a seat 
at a little distance from her own. 

But, though he accepted the chair she thus indi- 
cated, he drew nearer to her, ere he attempted to 
speak, 

“ Well, Edith, I find you have been at work,” he 
said, bitterly ; “ you have reason to be proud of your 
plans and_ plots. They are certainly rather beyond 
the usual abilities of a young lady scarcely seven- 
teen.” 

She smiled scornfully. 

“T have had a skilful tutor,” she said, “even if 
your compliments were merited ; but, I have at pre- 
sent to learn what I have done to deserve them.” 

“Oh, I should but waste time were I to repeat what 
you have done,” he said, angrily ; “ but I will tell 
you, if you like, what has been the result. Are you 
prepared to hear?” 

Ste bowed her head. 

“ And are you prepared for all the results of the 
mischief you have done; the utter ruin you {have 
wrought to all my well-laid plans?” he resumed, 
with increased fierceness of manner. “ What will 
the dainty Edith say to giving up her luxurious 
apartments, her maid, her carriage, her horse, her 
elegant toilette, and her lover for ever.” 

The girl paled a little, but did not reply. 

“ Nevertheless, it is more than likely that she will 
have to sacrifice all these little trifles,” he went on, 
lashing himself, as it seemed, yet more and more 
with the passion that was to burst later on the girl’s 
heart. “ And, I tell you, girl, all that would be but 
too light a punishment for your folly—your wilful folly 
and rebellion.” 

“Rebellion!” she repeated, haughtily. “I have no 
obedience to owe you, and there can be no rebellion 
when that is the case.” 

“Do you not,” he exclaimed, “do you not owe me 
obedience, girl? you, who are solely dependent on my 
bounty, my tolerance, for support—for a name—for all 
that you have now or are likely to have in this 
world. As to the next, we will say nothing about 
that.” 

And he laughed a hard, bitter laugh. The girl’s 
face blazed up like flame. 

“Do you dare,” she said, “do you dare.to keep up 
that silly mockery?” 

“The uncle and niece dodge. No, no, that is, not 
before others, you know. It is just as well to keep 
it up a little, nevertheless, lest one might make a 
slip in company. But it was not to that I was allud- 
ing. It was to the debt of gratitude you owe me— 
the bond which I hold for all that I saved you from, 
for all that I have accomplished for you. Child, do 
you remember your position when I first found you? 
Do you remember your misery, your hardships, your 


“*T remember all,” she said; “all, and I owe you 
nothing; or I owe you nothing but scorn and hate. 
if you had left me to the fate I then had in store, ! 
should have been far, far happier than I am now, 
for I should have been innoceut, innocent myself, and 
unknowing of the great wrongs, the great crimes of 
others.” 

And her eyes softened for a moment in repentaut 
moisture at the thought of the days of her childis), 
happy unconsciousness, 

“You took me from a master who made a profit of 





my child beauty, my child talents,” she resumed. 
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“But what have you done? His were lawful, inno- 
cent gains compared to yours, and my exhibition as 
dancit g-girl in his wandering troupe a far less 


a ” 


degrading one than : { 
“ Hush,” he said, “hush. The time is rather too 
critical just now for us to venture on hard names, 
even in private; and there is little good in all this 
raking up of the past. Itis of the present and the 
future that I would speak. Child, answer me, and 
truthfully, or it may be the worse for you—and for 
one otber, too. Had you anything to do with the 
events of last night ?” 

A paleness came over the flaming carnation that 

excitement and indignation had painted om the 
cheek. 
“] do not understand you,” she said. “ What has 
happened ; for as yet, I have heard nothing? I could 
not sleep, and listened—and yet, I did not hear any- 
thing unusual.” : 

“hen you expected something ?” hegaid, eagerly. 

No answer. 

“ Girl, will you reply ?” 

“Tam not to be threatened,” she said. “ You are 
far more in my power than I am in yours, and I will 
not scruple to use it if it becomes necessary. Tell 
me, in few words, what has brought all this insolent 
rudeness on me, and I will answer truly if I answer 
at all.” 

And she played impatiently with ajewelled paper- 
knife that she had taken from a writing-table near 
her. 

“I would not yield to your girlish folly, were you 
not necessary to my plans,” he said, carelessly ; “and 
for one other reason that I shall not tell you at this 
time. But, with all your faults and waywardness, I 
believe you are too proud fora lie, and so 1’ll even 
give you the chance of speaking truth, though I could 
swear you know all beforehand, and that you have 
brought it about by yonr love-sick nonsense. There, 
give mea cup of coffee. It’s getting cold on that 
table; and I’ll have a spoonful of brandy in it, and 
then I shall be in better tune to tell the-story.” 

Edith did not attempt to move, and the man, 
with a half-suppressed imprecation, walked to the 
table, on which stood a massive silver coffee service, 
aud poured out a cup of the fragrant Mocha. Then, 
taking a flask from his pocket, he flavoured it with 
a spoonful or two of the eau-de-vie it contained, and 
drank it down at one draught. 

“Now,” he said. “That is good—I am more in 
heart now. But, after all, it’s no great matter to 
make a row about.” 

He sat down nearer the girl’s seat than he had 
placed himself before, and began to speak in a low 
tone. 

“Well,” he said, “well. It’s soon told, though 
what it will end in is not quite so easy to see. Last 
night we were all assembled as usual—all, save one 
or two whom we expected, as they had been for two 
or three nights and had sufficient ill-luck to have 
tempted them to try again, though not enough to 
frighten them away from the place—where things are 
less delicately managed than they are here—as you 
might know by this time, Mademoiselle Edith.” 

She made a slight gesture of disgust, but her lips 
were firmly closed. 

“Well,” he resumed, “we were just in high fea- 
ther. A friend who shall be nameless,” and his eyes 
gleamed with snake-like cunning at Edith’s flushing 
face—“a friend who shall be nameless, had just lost a 
pretty tight sum, and was going to retrieve matters 
by doubliag the stakes. Arrangements had been 
made, you understand—proper arrangements—for 
the disposal of troublesome interlopers ; and glasses 
emptied to the success of—the firm. I always have 
my eyes on doors and windows, and never give up 
my seat—no, not if the Prince Royal was to pay me 
avisit. And very lucky it was, for just as tho cards 
were going to be dealt, and when one round had al- 
ready been laid on the table, I saw shadows pass tho 
window, I heard the muffled sounds of steps, and 
the next minute I was safe im the ante-room, long 
before the fools round me knew that anything was 
the matter. But I peeped from my hiding-place, 
Edith, and I saw what made me grin, even then. 
It was jolly fun, I promise you—the scared faces, the 
desperate grab at the gold and notes, some dropping 
their jaws and their cards at the same time, and sit- 
ting like gaping fools ; others making a rush at the 
Coors, and falling affectionately in the embrace of 
the shutters—oh, it was rare fun! But that that was 
uot the best of the joke after all ——” 

H> paused, but the reply Edith vonchsafed was : 

“Wretch! contemptible wretch!’ muttered be- 
tween her tightened lips. 

The man laughed, and went on: 

“Well,” he said, “well, hard words break no 
bones, especially when they come from such pretty 
lips, However, to go on with the story: 

“The windows were closed as usual, but I sup- 
pose in the confusion, some of the Peelers had thought 





it better to let in a little air into the hot mélée, and, 
by so doing, with exquisite foresight, they gave an 
opportunity for a pitched battle and a fatal escape.” 

The flush had gone from the girlish face, and sho 
looked piteously at him. 

“Speak, in mercy, speak!” she said. “ Who— 
who was killed?” 

He looked at her for a few minutes, like a tiger 
waiting to seize his prey. ‘Then he calmly replied: 

“T tell you, girl, I was only in the ante-room, 
looking through a loop-hole. How couldI belikely 
to distinguish persons and facesin such a mélée ?” 

She stamped her little foot impatiently. 

“Wretch!” she exclaimed ; “ unfeeling, heartless, 
base wretch. I am not to be trifled with and 
tortured with impunity. I know well what you 
would imply. You mean that I should believe that 
—that he was killed. But it is false—false! you 
would tell me if he were dead ; you would not lose 
such a chance of torturing me. No, no! Do you 
think I do not know you, deep and cunning plotter 
though you are? You would not spare me that pain 
if you could nae it.” 

And she laughed—such a poor, strained langh— 
that sounded mockingly, as if she strove to cheat 
herself. Poor Edith! 

“Wrong,” he said, “wrong again. I tell you it is 
in mercy that I have broken it to you thus 
gradually. But I will tell you now, as you insist on 
knowing, all that I did. Yes, and then you will, 
perhaps, hate yourself, for forcing the knowledge. 

saw Cecil Rivers struggling madly with a man 
whose face I could not distinguish in the confusion 
and the glare. I sawthem both disappear through 
the window, and I heard a heavy fall. A man was 
taken up and conveyed to the hospital, I suppose, 
by the police, to all appearances dead. He was, as I 
believe, Cecil Rivers!” 

The girl uttered a low ery, and hid her face in 
her hands forsome moments. 

“TI do not. believe it!” she said, eagerly, raising 
her blanched’face. “I donot believe it! No—no! 
It was not him—not Cecil! He is too young, too 
full of life, joy, and instinct to die! It could not 
be Cecil!” 

The man laughed bitterly. 

“ As you please,” he said, “as you please.. If you 
like to live in a fool’s paradise, you can. But I tell 
you in honest truth that I have no doubt that it was 
Cecil Rivers, and the only consequence of such a 
trifling affair is to make our levanting more immi- 
nent. Now, can you refuse to go?” 

“Yes,” she said, “yes. I will not go while his 
fate isin doubt. I shall not stir from this place, 
hateful as it is, till the truth is known—till you can 
prove to me without doubt that Cecil is dead.” 

The man started up with a flushed, angry face, 
that looked as if he could have found it in his heart 
to inflict actual corporal punishment on that fragile 
being, who was yet so firm and proud in her wilful- 
ness. But either the feminine, girlish beauty of the fair, 
child-woman restrained him, or some more politic and 
selfish reason. - 

“Hark ye, Edith,” he said, “you are no fool, 
though you act like one, and I suppose I must even 
take you fully in my confidence. You cannot sup- 
pose that I am going to be caught like aratin a trap, 
nor to run the risk of a complete blow up and ruin; 
of blazing abroad inquiries about a young gentleman 
caught in a gaming-house, just to please a love-sick 
girl. And to tell you the truth, I don’t see any good 
to be got from this same handsome beau of yours, 
even if he were alive. He’s utterly done for in any 
case. His money is all gone, and his character too; 
and his wealthy relations would not advance fifty 
pounds to save him from the gallows or the hulks. 
So you may just quietly give him up, and you'll soon 
find a lover where we are going. Russian princes, 
and German counts will fall in crowds at the feet of 
the little English rosebud, and I'll be generous enough 
to spare one victim for your benefit.” 

And again the sneering laugh sounded in the room. 
Edith’s blue eyes flashed like the steel of a Toledo 
rapier. 

“No wonder,” she said, “no wonder that so base 
a mind cannot understand anything that is true or 
unselfish. I shall not argue with you, but my mind 
is made up. I will not go till I know Cecil’s fate.” 

The man looked at her for a few moments with a 
doubtful expression, as if uncertain what todo or say 
next. Then his look changed to a more frank and 
kindly glance, which sat like a strange garment on his 
dark, sinister features. 

“Well, well, Edith, you area wilful girl, but I 
have some remembrance of the days when I cared 
for a woman’s love and woman's smile, though now I 
would give the whole of the bright eyes in Rotten 
Row for a safe pack of cards, and the only hearts 
I care for aretrumps. However, I will take pity on 
your girlish folly thus far as to explain so much: 
I can at least be certain of one alternative. Either 
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Cecil Rivers is dead, or he will have to fly for his 
life. For, as true as I am here—and as true asI shall 
be across the Channel ere twenty-four hours are 
passed, I tell you that there was murder done on 
one side or the other, and your lover is either a 
corpse oracriminal. If he does fly, we may, per- 
haps, fall in with him, and help him out of a scrape, 
for there is an instinct that will very likely lead him 
and me to one goal. He is the right stock for that 
is Cecil Rivers.” 

Edith looked questioningly up through the stifling 
tears that well nigh dried as they dropped on the 
faint cheek. 

“What mean you?” she said. “Surely his is a 
race stainless and honourable. He is good and noble, 
is Oliver Danvers—and——” 

“ Peace, foolish girl, peace,” said the man, with a 
kind of dignity in his manner. “ You talk, but like 
the other blind fools of this unjust world. A man 
risks thousands in some speculation that will either 
bring him wealth or ruin—aye, and not only to him, 
but to countless, unknown numbers, who are linked 
in his fault. But he—he is only alawful, honourable 
gamester, and if lawful, a lauded and courted—if 
not an unfortunate and pitied man. And what is 
that but a gigantic gambling, which deserves public 
reprobation, infinitely more than the poor, harmless 
plucking of some rich fool, or brainless youth. And 
such gamblers have been the Danvers. Why should 
not the son of Mark Danvers follow the traditions of 
his fathers? It is but just retribution.” 

And the man’s face wore a deeper look of stern de- 
termination, and his voice was grave and calm as 
he spoke—far different to the sneering, bitter tones 
which he generally used, in talking to his fair ward. 

“What know you of Cecil’s relatives,” she asked, 
her anger lost for the moment in wonder at the 
change, and the unwonted gravity of the words. 
“ What know you of them?” 

“ What dol know of them ?” he said, turning away 
from her scrutinising eye. “ What dol know? ‘Too 
much, child, too much! ’Tis to them I owe that I 
am what I am.” 

And he walked hastily to the window and gazed 
for moment from its curtained frames. Then he re- 
turned to the girl with a different manner either 
from his mocking tones, or the deeper emotion that 
he had betrayed but now. 

“Come, Edith,” he said, “I have perhaps tried 
you too much ; I scarcely thought you cared for that 
young popinjay as you do; but, if you will trust 
me for once, you shall not have cause to complain. 
Go we must, and go we shall, this very night; but 
when once in safety I will do all I can to ascertain 
the truth for you, as to his fate, child. Destiny 
works slowly but surely, and even the reckless 
gamester, Paul Stewart, has his faith. It is a long 
and tortuous path, but it will end in the sure goal at 
last—the sure goal for which I have waited for years.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 

Then he rose once more from the seat he had re- 
sumed, and said brusquely: 

“You will be ready, Lidith, by midnight, and if 
you can only manage Fantin I wiil indulge you by 
taking her. Perhaps her mouth is better stopped in 
that way than any other. Mind, I brook no farther 
argument nor resistance. If you have any regard 
for Cecil or yourself you will submit and wait.” 

Aud he left the room without waiting for a reply. 
He had said right when he pronounced Hdith Rivers 
was no fool. All child that she looked, and young 
and impulsive and entranced as she was, there was 
a fund of poesy, sense, and of lofty authority when 
it pleased her wayward spirit. 

She could resist oppression to the very death; but 
there was a voice in her heart that ever responded 
to the call, when love, and when the important inte- 
rests that love involved, hung on the die. And she 
was sufficiently discerning to perceive that the man 
she called “ uncle,” was true in the last argument he 
had used. 

If she persisted in remaining, what could she do ? 
Could she present herself before Cecil’s family as au 
unacknowledged, unsought love of the lost relative. 
Had he not asister to care for him if wounded, or to 
weep over him if dead. One, not as she would care, 
not as she would weep. Her womanly pride shrank 
from the shame of obtruding herself on that fair, 
refined girl—that noble, grave man—in such a chia- 
racter. 

Edith’s had been a wandering and a neglected 
life, but native grace and native pride, at least, sup- 
plied the outward guise of elegauce and of purity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
I come again to the muse of grief, 
A man, «afflicted and distresset 
As ina cloudy atmosphere. 
Be patient—time will reiustate 
My health and fortunes. 


Ouiver Danvers lay in the gvateful calm une 
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consciousness of extreme weakness in the dawning 
light of that eventful morning. 

Too feeble to think—too feeble even to be dis- 
turbed by the memories of the past—too deliciously 
sensible of feeling the blessing of renewed life, and of 
freedom from severe and crushing pain, he lay with 
his eyes fixed on the light form that reclined in the 
chair near his bed, and which had not even dared to 
move, lest his deep slumber should be disturbed. 

Each minute of undisturbed repose might be 
life to the sufferer, and for that cause Evelyn 
dreaded the approach of the hour when the stir of 
morning, and the arrival of the surgeons should 
break the calm repose that seemed to be stealing 
over him. How she studied each fine feature 
of that handsome face as she gazed! How each 
noble trait seemed to endear itself to her as she 
read its expression. She felt as if she had never 
before appreciated the open, intellectual character of 
the massive brow, the sweet philanthrophy of the 
firm mouth, the calm dignity of the noble contour of 
the head, and the even balance of character that it 
spoke. 

Evelyn had scarcely dared to believe her own 
senses. She had seen the feeble movement of the 
eyelids, the slow opening of the dulled eyes, but the 
hope which that motion excited was too dear to be 
cherished hastily. 

She fancied that there was a gleam of sense and 
intelligence in the eyes; but the certainty that 
slumber and quiet were the safest panaceas for the 
invalid, prevented her yielding to the eager impulse 
that prompted a spring to the bedside, and the 
loving inquiries which might satisfy the long, long 
terrors, and hush them to rest. 

But when the head slowly moved round, and the 
glance was intelligently and pleasingly turned upon 
ler, then Evelyn could refrain no longer. 

“Oliver, dear Oliver, you are better !” she 
whispered, leaning over the bed, and bending her 
lips to his ear. 

““T—I have been ill, have I not?” he asked, faintly. 

“ Yes, yes! You must be very quiet. I shall 
leave you if you speak,” replied the girl, scarcely 
able to repress the thrill of delight at the return 
of sense and power in the invalid. 

He smiled faintly. 

‘* No—no! do not leave me. Where is 8g 

“‘ All is well and safe,” said the girl, venturing, for 
perhaps, the first time in her life, on a slight equivo- 
cation. “ Allis well, Only keep quiet, and try to 
get strong again ” 





[A MOMENTOUS INTERVIEW. ] 


And then going to the table, she selected the 
draught, placed to be taken on the first wakening of 
sense and consciousness, and held it to his lips, sup- 
porting his head with the other arm. 

How strange it seemed to the young girl, and yet 
how sweet, to minister thus to the wants and the 
need of one so dear. 

Never had she known before her own feelings. 
Never had she appreciated how completely her 
own happiness depended on the life and health and 
companionship of him, who had been to her asa 
guardian, a brother, and as she now knew as one 
dearer still. 

Oliver lay still, his hand clasping hers, his eyes 
so languidly turned to hers, now closing in the plea- 
sant languor that succeeds a severe attack of pain and 
illness. 

And thus, perhaps, an hour or more passed, and the 
sights and sounds of morning came on the eye and ear; 
and ere another half-hour had passed, the sound of 
steps was heard, and the gentle opening of the door be- 
trayed the approach of the most intimate and kindly 
of the doctors summoued to the bedside. He noise- 
lessly approached, and questioned Evelyn rather with 
his look than words. 

“‘ How is our patient ?” 

Evelyn drew him from the bedside and briefly 
related what had happened. 

The doctor frowned at the recital of the nurse’s 
careless tending, but when he re-approached the 
patient, and examined the pulse and face, his frown 
turned to a smile. 

“Nay, the careless jade, she has proved, much 
against her intention, the best physician after all, 
though he really owes his life to you, young lady. 
That wholesale phlebotomy has done more than the 
whole College of Surgeons would have ven- 
tured on. Youth and strong constitution will bear 
more than surgical skill could reckon on. High 
fever has been doubtless averted, and the pressure on 

t he brain removed by the accident. All now de- 
pends on care and quiet, and the patient’s own sub- 
mission and self-control.” 

After a few more directions, and a kindly caution 
to Evelyn not to kill herself in her zeal for her 
patient, he took his leave, promising to return in 
two or three hours to meet his colleagues, and Evelyn 





remained in the transient happiness of one from whom 
a great burden is moved, a terrible fear, a crushing 
agony of a grief not to be borne. Alas, alas, poor 
human nature ! 
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The freedom from such passing terrors is but real- 
ised and appreciated for a brief space. 
mountain is removed, then the small hills resume 
their giant proportions. When the one great pain 
is lulled to sleep, then the small finger-aches, and 
pricking pangs that have been lost in the numbing 
absorption of one overwhelming agony, again make 
themselves heard in their waiting moments, 

Had mortals no sorrows they would be most 
wretched, for the minor sufferings that infest every- 
day life with their insignificant annoyances would 
then acquire such a power and preponderance over the 
mind that peace and happiness would be banished 
from the heart. 

Almighty wisdom is, indeed, the blessed guide of 
Almighty love, and blessed are they who can leave 
their destinies without terror in his hands : 

Oh, far from this our daily life, 

So oft disturbed by cares and strife— 
By sudden wild alarms ; 

Oh, could we but relinquish all 

Our earthly griefs, and simply fall 
In Thine Almighty arms. 

And Evelyn, poor girl, had indeed deeper causes 
for grief and anxiety than the small drawbacks to 
which we have alluded. 

As she sat in the darkened room, scarcely ventur- 
ing to move or tremble, as she watched the slumber 
in which Oliver’s relaxing features were sinking, the 
thoughts that had been in a measure absorbed by 
Oliver's great and exciting danger, now reverted to 
her fugitive brother. 

“ Was it all her criminal, guilty brother? Was 
he the author of the wreck before her; the pallid 
features, the bandaged head, the splintered limb that 
spoke of such violence and suffering ?” 

Had it been in saving him that Oliver suffered, 
or was it in a jealous rivalry that Cecil had raised 
his hand against a brother cousin, like the noble 
Oliver? 

It was strange that the girl never once dreamed 
that the fault had been Oliver's in any quarrel that 
had ensued. She knew that Oliver was too self-con- 
trolled—too noble-minded for any such dastardly cut- 
rage. 

Much as she loved Cecil, she could not blind her- 
self to the selfish indulgence—the impetuous will- 
ness—the uncontrolled passion of the sole near re- 
lativeshe possessed on earth. And if there had been 
wrong, she could not for an instant doubt where 
that wrong lay 

(To be continued. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far! 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than’gold. 

In a fashionable square in the west end of London, 
there was enacting the prelude to a drama of social 
life, which, to the student of human nature in its 
various phases, cannot fail to possess interest. 

The hour was approaching sunset, and it was in 
the spring of the year. 
aristocratic owner of the then elegant mansion, 
sat solemn and severe in her dark robe of silk, and 
buried deeply in her own thoughts, until one of the 
young ladies addressed her thus: 

“Miss Parnail, have you visited this famous for- 
ae Senora Goliari? Did you accompany 
Carola ?’ 

“I visit a fortune-teller !’ 
haughtily. 

“Oh, I know,” continued the young lady, some- 
what abashed, “ but this is a most beautiful one.” 

“True,” said another, vivaciously. “ Senora 
Goliari, the fortune-teller, of Seymour Street, is a 
lady. Beyond the dubious shade which ever rests 
upon the reputation of ‘all who follow the deceptive 
profession of astrologers, there is no stain upon the 
oe of Senora Goliari, the Spanish fortune- 
teller,” 

“ Her dark and regular features,” remarked another, 
“her flashing, black eyes—her haughty air and 
graceful dignity, repel all familiarity.” 

“And,” added the first speaker, ‘repels without 
creating dislike. She is lavishly charitable. It is 
true, Miss Parnail, she gives abundantly to the poor, 
and never refuses to aid the needy.” 

“And neither visits nor receives acquaintances. 
One visit, and you can go no more; or, if you go, you 
will not see Senora Goliari?” 

“Yet I am to see her to-morrow,” said the 
girl; blushing; “and as I have been favoured with 
one audience with this queen, and am to call upon 
her to-morrow, by her desire, am I not fortunate ?” 
“Describe her to me, Carola,” said Miss Parnail, to 
the lovely speaker, who was her niece, but who 
neither loved her nor was beloved by her. 

“ That is impossible. “She keeps two attendants, 
* Spaniard and his wife, two tall, grave, dark-featured 
persons, who do nothing but stare at impertinent 
people, whose curiosity strives to pry into what does 
nelconcern them. Still, it is rumoured that there is 


’ replied Miss Parnail, 
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a fourth person, not a servant of the place, who has 
been seen more than once, and it is said that the 
fortune-teller guards this mysterious personage from 
observation most zealously.” 

‘“‘T have seen that mysterious person,” said Carola. 
“ He wears black velvet.” 

“No matter what he wears,” interrupted another. 
“Is he old or young?—ugly or handsome ?—short 
or tall ?— what kind of a face ?” 

“The face of a duke,” replied Carola, warmly. 
Then blushing, as she caught the eye of a handsome 
young man, she added: “yes, the face of a duke, or 
of aking, or of an emperor! A grand, noble, majestic 
face.” 

“ Young or old!” cried three or four in chorus. 

“ His hair is as white as snow.” 

“Oh, then he is a blackamoor to me,” said a pair 
of red lips. 

“But his moustache is as black as jet.” 

“ Ah, that is better.” 

“His features, though grave and sad, do not de- 
clare him to be over thirty-eight or forty.” 

“Oh, he is too old for me!” screamed a little, 
flaxen-haired girl of fifteen summers. 

“ And, strangest of all,” said Carola, “he has a 
small birth-mark near the left eye—arrow-shaped.” 

“There! Miss Parnail has fainted,” exclaimed 
several, as that lady slipped from her chair to the 
floor. 

It was true, and yet no one there had ever believed 
that their hostess could faint. Hard and strong, both 
in frame and character, it was a remarkable thing. 

She was speedily carried into a room adjacent to 
the parlour, where she was placed upon a bed, and 
every means at hand used to restore her to con- 
sciousness, 

On recovering, which she soon did, Miss Parnail 
beckoned to her niece, and whispered: 

“A small birth-mark near the left eye, arrow- 
shaped? Did he resemble this picture ?” 

As she spoke, she showed a miniature portrait of 
a gentleman. 

“ Very much, but older,” answered Carola. 
“Enough. Go, dismiss the company at once— 
all.” 
Carola obeyed, but at the door met a young man, 
whom she saluted coldly. 

“Can I enter?” he said, “I heard that my aunt 
was ill?” 

“ Dr. Kampton knows that he is the medical atten- 
dant of Miss Parnail, who has ordered that he shall 
have access to her at all times.” 

With these words, spoken in an icy, formal tone, 
Carola glided from the room. 








He whom she had styled Dr. Kampton frowned 
darkly and entered the apartment with downcast 
eyes. He was a tall, and not unhandsome young 


“man, perhaps twenty-five years of age, though a life 


of unrestrained dissipation had already furrowed his 
face with premature wrinkles. 

As he neared the couch upon which Miss Parnail 
reclined, he raised his eyes quickly and fixed them 
upon hers with a keen, steady scrutiny. 

“ You are labouring under unusual excitement,” he 
said. “I was entering the house when a servant 
told me that you had suddenly fainted. Something 
mental and not physical, made you faint.” 

There was very little courtesy in his tone or man- 
ner, and much vexation, almost rudeness. 

“You are vexed this evening, Robert,” said Miss 
Parnail, sharply, and sitting erect. “What did 
Carola say to you at the door?” 

“Tt was not what she said that vexed me,” he re- 
plied, bitterly. “It was her manner. I can see that 
she detests me.” 

“While you love her?” 

“When you first prompted me to court her for 
reasons of your own,” he replied, “I did not love 
her; but pique at hercoldness has stimulated my in- 
difference into a passion. I hate that fellow, Alfred 
Raymond, too, and she returns his love. Why do 
you encourage his visits to your house ?” 

“T encourage him? Not 1!” exclaimed Miss Par- 
nail. “I treat him very coldly, and he treats my 
coldness with perfect indifference.” 

“ Tell him never to visit this house. 
to address Carola.” 

“I dare not. I fear his father,” replied Miss Par- 
nail, moodily. 

“His father? What power has his father over 
Laura Parnail ?” 

“JT do not know, and therein lies his power—my 
fear that he knows what I have told you of Carola.” 

“He has, then, hinted that he kuows something 
not generally known of Carola Fairmount ?” 

“T will tell you,” said Miss Parnail, in a guarded 
tone. “Not long since he called here. His voice 
was short, but it was like a thunderbolt to me. He 
said, in effect: 

“¢*Miss Parnail, my son loves Miss Carola Fair- 
mount, and I believe that she regards his suit favour- 
ably. Will you also favour it?’ 

“T have other views at heart,” I replied; “I de- 
sire that your son shall not pay court to my niece.” 

“ He frowned and said: 

“¢ As you please will not therefore please me, Miss 
Parnail, you desire that Miss Carola shall marry 
Doctor Kampton, and I know why. I am williug 


Forbid him 
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that there shall be a fair contest between Alfred and 
Doctor Kampton for the hand of the lady, but there 
must be no compulsion in the matter. I have as 
much right to dictate to Miss Fairmont whom to 
marry as you have.” 

“ Imagine my astonishment on hearing these words 
from a man whom I had never seen before.” 

“But how did he learn anything of the affair?” 

“I donot know. I dared not ask him. He isa 
firm, resolute man.” 

“ And you never saw him before?” 





“Not that I¢an remember. Yet ‘s 
She hesitated and closed her eyes, while a ghastly 
pallor crept over her face. 


“Yet what? And why do you turn pale ?” 

‘he reader will notice that Dr. Kampton in his 
private conversation does not address the lady as 
Miss or Madam—that he gives her no title even of 
courtesy or common respect. He speaks to her as a 
judge speaks to a criminal. 

“I grow pale because my mind has just told me 
suddenly that I saw this James Raymond many 
years ago—when—when Carola was a babe—at the 
moment when Carola fell into my hands. Ah, treach- 
erous memory! to fail me until now!” exclaimed 
Miss Parnail, wildly, and pacing the apartment ex- 
citedly, wholly regardless of her dishabille and the 
presence of Dr. Kampton. 

He remained standing, with his steady and gray 
eycs fixed upon the floor, his mind wrapped in sullen 
thought. 

A close observer of the man and of a portrait of 
Miss Parnail on the wall, would not have failed to 
detect an extraordinary similarity between his fea- 
tures and these of the picture. This resemblance 
was far less marked between him and Miss Parnail, 
the latter having altered greatly. 

The portrait had been painted many years before, 
and represented Miss Parnail in the prime of young 
womanhood, beautiful, yet with that dark, haughty, 
sinister expression of eye, brow and lip so distinct 
in the swarthy countenance of Dr. Hampton. 

“If I had an enemy whom I feared as youdo 
James Raymond,” said the physician, after a silence 
of several minutes, “I would be rid of him, one way 
or another.” 

“We are not in Spain,” retorted Miss Parnail, 
curtly, though she paused and regarded him ear- 
nestly. 

“No. But we are Spaniards,” said he, as a fierce 
gleam flashed from his dark gray eyes. 

Those eyes—eyes firm, keen and cruel in their ex- 
pression--were generally downcast; yet he often 
raised them suddenly, the lids leaping wide open, 
and revealing two bold, sharp, glittering orbs full of 
intelligence and daring, within which couched a de- 
mon of malice and treachery. 

“James Raymond, if my enemy, is no less yours. 
Have you ever seen him?” demanded Miss Parnail. 

“T have seen him. He once, you know, conducted 
a law case against me. I have no reason to like him,” 
he replied, sharply, and biting his lips; “you re- 
member that I was accused of having wounded a 
man ina gambling saloon. But before I came here 
to-day something occurred which annoyed me.” 

“ What was it?” 

“In a whim, this morning, I paid a visit to the 
Spanish fortune-teller, Madame or Senora Goliari.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Miss Parnail, instantly, deeply 
interested. “ You do not believe the foolish stories of 
fortune-tellers 2?” 

“No. I called upon her because I had heard that 
she was remarkably beautiful.” 

“When she saw me, she stared at me wildly 
pressed her hand upon her bosom and swooned.” 

“Swooned !” echoed Miss Parnail, aghast. 

“Yes; fainted outright—and that reminds me to 
ask you why you fainted just now?” 

“No matter—a sudden weakness—nothing more. 
Go on with your story.” 

He eyed her sharply, and then continued : 

“ Madame Goliari is a beautiful woman, I should say 
she was thirty-four or thirty-five, but as handsome and 
majestic asa queen. She fainted, and a dark-faced 
servant in livery of green and silver followed by as 
dark-faced a woman ran into the room to aid her. 
They must have been watching near, for she made 
no outcry when she swooned. No sooner did they 
see my face than they exchanged glances of terror 
and hurried away with the unconscious fortune- 
teller.” 

“ Great heaven!” thought Miss Parnail, “They 
were Lucerne and his wife Lauretta.” 

*T remained in the chamber of oracles, as the room 
is sonorously called, awaiting the return of Madame 
Goliari, and wondering why my presence had caused 
so great and sudden a commotion, until in stalked a 
tall personage clad in black velvet—the costume of 
a Spanish grandee, and wearing a sword. 

“* What pompous masquerader is this?’ I thought, 
as I faced him. 
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“But my astonishment was increased when he 
whipped out his sword, flourished it fiercely in my 
eyes, and shouted in Spanish : 

“*My child! Wretched woman, disguised as a 
man, restore to me my child!’ 

“T need not say that I retreated from this stranger 
quickly, unwilling to harm a man I believed a 
maniac. Just then the man-servant rushed in, 
pinioned the arms of the stranger, who struggled 
fiercely to attack me, until Madame Goliari entered 
hastily and threw her armsaround his neck. Bymy 
faith, I'd be willing to go mad for a time to have 
that pair of arms clasped around my neck!” 

“Foolish! Mad! Will you never be less a mad- 
man!” exclaimed Miss Parnail, vehemently. 

“Bah! It is in my blood.” he said. 

She shrank from him as if he had struck her. Her 
eyes flashed: she was fearfully pallid, and her looks 
expressed hate and terror. 

“What do you mean whem you say it isin my 
blood ?” she asked, in a husky voice. 

“ Not toreproach you,” he replied, coldly. “ Come, 
you have told me much, and I have suspected more. 
Am I your nephew or your son?” 

““My nephew or my son! Are you truly mad?” 

She sank into a seat and stared at him eagerly. 
He returned the gaze steadily until her eyes fell. 

“Yes. AmI your nephew or your son? Why 
do you deceive me? I know that you have had me 
educated as if I were your nephew, and I never 
doubted the story until to-day.” 

“Then your doubts were excited by Madame 
Goliari ?” 

“No. When she threw her arms around that 
mysterious stranger in black velvet, I left the house, 
especially as the man-servant cried out: ‘Go! 
Away! or my lord will get loose, and then I will help 
him.’ 

“Then how were your doubts excited?” 

Dr. Kampton stepped to a window, tossed the 
heavy curtains aside, threw opem the blinds, and 
pointing to 2 window of a house opposite, said: . 

“There! Inthat room! Thereit was, two hours 
ago, that I was told that Doctor Robert Kampton is 
not the nephew, but the son of Miss Laura Parnail.” 

Miss Parnail uttered a sharp scream of dismay, and 
covering her face with her hands, sank upon a sofa. 





CHAPTER It 

Dr. Kampton’s swarthy face, lighted up by the 
rays of the setting sun as they streamed through the 
open window, was very stern, his hand remained ex- 
tended towards the opposite house; his eyes fixed 
upon the trembling woman. 

His air was angry and threatening. If his bosom 
held a single spark of affection for this woman to 
whom he was indebted for everything he possessed, 
perhaps even for existence, neither his face nor his 
manner declared it. 

She withdrew her hands from her face and raised 
her eyes to his. 

There were traces of tears in those hard yet 
handsome eyes; not tears of shame, or sorrow, but 
tears of rage. 

As she met his angry, threatening stare, in which 
was no little contempt, she sprang to her feet, coa- 
fronted him boldly, defiantly, menacingly. 

“If what you have dared to say to me, Robert 
Kampton, were true,” she said, in a low, resolute 
whisper, “ what right have you to elect yourself as 
my judge ?” 

“You have deceived me—have been deceiving 
me for years,” he replied, in the same tone. 

“Go on, Robert Kampton,” she said, as he paused, 
as if overcome by a gush of grief. 

“You did wean my love, if any I hai, from the 
memory of my mother,” he went on, speaking ina 
husky, hasty tone. You made me hate the name of 
mother, hate myself, crush all principles of honour, 
and all sentiments of noble pride of self. I vclieved 
I was disgraced in being born. You said my father 
was—perhaps this one, perhaps that one ; who could 
tell when I had such a mother? Oh, woman, what- 
ever you may be to me, you have taught me to des- 
pise, to detest my mother—and made me what I am. 
Nor would I care to be any but what I am,” he added, 
with a harsh laugh. 

“ Stop, Robert Kampton,” she cried, as he turned 
away, and the sharpness of her tone arrested him at 
once, “Who told you that Laura Parnail was your 
mother ?” 

“ The man who occupies that room.” 

“ And who is he?” 

“T may tell you soon,” he replied, as he glanced 
at the open window across the street. “ Ah, there 
he is, leaning from the window, looking in this 
direction.” 

Miss Parnail snatched up a powerful opera-glass 
and putting it to her eyes, gazed sharply at the man 
across the street. 

The mau's person was only partly visible. The 


broad chest, burly shoulders, sturdy neck and mus- 
cular arms could be seen. Yes, and the daring, 
lowering, well-shaped features. The black, brilliant 
eyes, aquiline nose, resolute, mouth, broad, defiant 
brow, coarse, grizzly locks, Miss Parnail plainly 
saw. 

There was a triumphant smile on the lips of 
this man, as his quick eyes noticed the opera-glass 
bearing upon his face. 

“Close the shutters! Lower the curtain,” said 
Miss Parnail in a faint voice, as she held the glass 
steadily. “Be quick, Robert.” 

Dr. Kampton obeyed in silence, and as the heavy 
curtains fell over the window the glass fell from 
Laura Parnail’s grasp, and she sank back upon the 


sofa. 
“Well.” said Dr. Kampton. “What do you 
think of my informant ?” 


The cxucting sneer in his tone aroused her. Her 
faintness was gone in a moment, She faced him 
sternly. 

“Tf if am yonr mother, that man is your father.” 

It was now Dr. Kampton’s turn to grow pale. 

“That man my father. With what a tissue of lies 
you have woven my brain!” he cried. “That man 
is a low-born uese—he told me so himself. 
True, he has some gold, but he is low, low by birth, 
low by nature, education, by habit, by instinct. 
He used to be a d in Spain. He told me so 
himself. He prides himself in his baseness. A ruffian, 
a knave, an in!” 

Miss Parnail’s hard face seemed to grow as white 
and - hard as marble, as he spoke. Yet she replied, 
curtly: 

“Tt is all trae. He is what he boasts to be. Yet, 
if I am your mother, that man is your father.” 

Dr. Kampton, suave as he was, was proud, haughty, 
sensitive. Proud of his station in society, proud of 
his reputation as a physician. 

Society does not turn its back upon a man because 
he is a rouéd, 

But if the man be , low-born, base-born, yet 
honest, honourable, ed society casts him 
away. 

Dr. Kempton, as a base-born roudé would be ta- 
booed, if Society found him out. 

“ You evade my question,” he said, angrily. “Am 
I to take.it for grauted that you are my mother?” 

She made no reply. Her eyes were fixed vacantly 
upon the portrait, her face stern and pale, her lips 
colourless and compressed, her hands clenched. She 
might have been carved from stone for all the lie 
that she showed, save the rise and fall of her bosom 
as her breath came and went, fast and thick. 

“And if you are that wretched woman,” he con- 
tinued, still gazing angrily at her, “am I to take it 
for granted that he who calls himself Don Pedro del 
Amazor, the ruffian, is my father?” 

“ Tell me why you sought that man ?” she replied. 

“T did not seek him. He sought me. A few days 
ago I met him in the theatre. He sat next to me, 
and I noticed that he eyed me intently. To-day I 
received a note asking me to pay a professional visit 
to Don Pedro del Amazor, at the hotel opposite. 
This afternoon I called and on being ushered into 
his apartment I recognised the man who had annoyed 
me by his gaze in the theatre. 

“ He said nothing of any illness, but having seen 
me seated, remarked: 

“*T am told that you are the nephew of Miss Par- 
nail, the lady who lives opposite.’ 

“<T am,’ I replied, coldly, for the fellow was offen- 
sively patronising in his manner. 

“*T have sent for you,’ he said, smiling insolently, 
‘to tell you that Miss Parnail, as she calls herseli, 
is not your aunt, but your mother.’ 

“ Who are you, sir? and why do you tell me this?’ 
I demanded, rising. 

“ He saw that I was angry, for he became instantly 
polite and changed his insolent bearing as he replied: 

‘+ Pardon me, Doctor. I am a rude man low-bred 
and rough. You ask who I am, and I will tell you. 
I am a native of Portugal and a brigand. I am not 
afraid nor ashamed to say so. I pride myself upon 
the fact. I am a man of the world, a successful gam- 
bler. I call myself Don Pedro del Amazor, but my 
real rame is simply Pedro Diaz. 

Miss Parnail suppressed a cry, but Dr. Kampton 
saw her increased emotion. 

“Proceed! I am listening!” she exclaimed, and ho 
noticed that an expression of fierce resolution fired 
her countenance. 

“The Portuguese said: - 

“* My real name is Pedro Diaz, and Miss Parnail 
can tell you who and what Pedro Diaz was some 
twenty-six or seven years ago. ‘Tell her that I am 
Pedro Diaz, that I told you she was your mother, 
and not your aunt. Watch her narrowly when you 
tell her. If I lie you will know it. If I do not 
lie you will know it. That you and she will keep 
this fact a secret I do not doubt. But whether L 
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shall keep it secret or not depends upon Miss Par- 


‘ ” 
pail.’ 


“ Having said this, he bowed in his coarse, clumsy 
way to inform me that the interview had termi- | remained silent until Carola entered. 


ated.” 
me And you left him without a word?” 

“No, I advanced and laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. I looked him steadily in the eye, and said: 


“+ Pedro Diaz, I do not know what your motive is in | 


telling me what you have. It may be to extort money 
from me or from Miss Parnail ; it may be from hate or 
malice. But I know this, and I tell it to you calmly, 
that if you have lied I will purish you.’” 


“*And what if I have not lied?’ he demanded, | 


with a rude laugh and an insolent stare. “ Ah, that 
man is no coward, whatever else he may be. I do 
not think he valués his life a hair, the bold ruffian.’ 
“*Jf what you say is true,’ I replied, ‘both I and 
Miss Parnail will act upon it.’ 
“*Good!’ he cried. ‘But tell her to beware of 


Senora Goliari, and look sharply to her niece Carola, | 


or Pedro Diaz may tella truth in another matter.’ 

“Tleft him then, and as he closed the door after 
me, he leered and grinned like the evil one he is.” 

“ Yes, he is an evil one—always was!” exclaimed 
Miss Parnail. 

“And I am this man’s son, am I?” asked Dr. 
Kampton, bitterly. “It is well that Iam the man I 
am, the roué, the unprincipled, the hardened, or the 
past might make a suicide. Am I your son? Yes 
or nO e” 

“You are my son,” replied Miss Parnail, in a cold 
voice. “The time for concealment is past, for Pedro 
Diaz has found me at last.” 

“ And amI the son of Pedro Diaz?” 

“Yes. His son.” 

“ Base-born ?” 

“No. Pedro Diaz was my husband. But you and 
I wil! speak with him together.” 

“ Why did he not tell me that he was my father ?” 

“ Because he does not believe it. Because he was 
jealous, and believed that you were the son of ano- 
ther man.” 

“Of what man ?” 

“Of that strange personage, the lunatic, whom 
you saw at the fortune-teller’s.” 

There was not much that was good or amiable in 
the nature of Dr. Robert Kampton. He was brave, 
sagacious, intelligent ; but he was without honour, 
mereenary, unscrupulous, cruel, treacherous, all sel- 
fishness. Yet he wasproud. He had never believed 
\iss Parnail to be his aunt, nor even a relative. He | 
lad cherished a belief that he was high-born, and that 
some day it would happen the world would be amazed 
to learn that plain Dr. Kampton was of noble birth, 
tie long concealed heir of some great property. 

He had dreamed this, both asleep and awake. He 
had made this airy belief a part of his soul. From 
Lis early childhood he had known Miss Parnail, 
kuown her as his only friend and support. Yet ho 
liad never loved her, nor believed that she was a 
relative. 

All his dreams, his castles, his aspirations, went 
down with a crash now, when she said : 

: He am your mother, and that ruffian is your 
father !” 

He had never loved his species, and now he felt 
lis heart swell with hate for all, for all except one, 
Carola; and she detested him. He yearned for | 
vengeance upon someone, no matter who that one | 
might be. 

“Iam going to send for Pedro Diaz,” said Miss 
Parnail, taking up a pen. | 

“It matters little to me what you do, or what he | 
does. Perhaps I had better not meet him again. 
He may be, as you say, my father. I intend to 
leave this country. 

“So do I, my son, when I have executed the work 
I have resolved to do.” 

“You must be speedy, then, if you go with me,” 
he remarked, moodily. 

“I shall use dispatch,” she replied. 

Dr. Kampton marked an expression upon her face 
Which he had never seen before. Her eyes seomed 
oo and her lips to tremble with desperate re- 
solve, 

oo rang a bell, and when a servant appeared, 
Suid: 

_ “Deliver this note at Mrs. Gager’s. Also tell Miss 
( ‘rola that I wish to see her immediately.” 

the servant withdrew, and Dr. Kampton re- 
marked: 

“Shall I remain?” 

_ Certainly. I wish you to be present when this 
Pedro Diaz appears, What I have to say to Carola 
you may hear.” 

“ You do not intend to receive Diazin this room ?” 

“No. In the small room in the third story. ‘The 
room you used to occupy when a boy—until your 


— or habits led you to have apartments else- 
yhere,’ 














“Why receive him there?” 
“ You will be present. You will know why.” 
She seemed fierce and morose. So was he. They 


Carola, a girl of rare beauty of face and form, 
entered with a proud and graceful air. Her colour 
was higher than usnal, and her dark eyes very 
brilliant. As her glance fell upon Dr. Kampton her 
face expressed chagrin. She had no desire to see 
| him, there or elsewhere. 
| Miss Parnail, whose dress was no longer in dis- 
order, sat sternly regarding this beautiful face, and 
instantly remarked the high colour, the haughty air, 
and the flashing eyes. 

* Ah,” thought Miss Parnail, biting her lips, “she 
has received a proposal from Alfred Raymond and 
accepted it.” 

“Oarola,” she said, aloud, “ before I approach an- 
other subject, I wish to know when you visited Se- 
nora Goliari?” 

* Yesterday, aunt,” she replied, respectfully, yet 
coldly. 

“ Without my permission! 
me ?” 

Carola made no reply. Her air became more 
haughty. She did not wish to be catechised like a 
child in the presence of Dr. Kamptoun. 

Miss Parnail was amazed at this opposition to her 
rule. She frowned and exclaimed: 

“Why did you presume to visit a fortune-teller 
without my permission ?” 

“Tt was the first time that I ever presumed to do 
anything without your permission, was it not?” said 
Carola, in a cold, sarcastic tone. 

Dr. Kampton stared at herin surprise. He had 
hitherto known Carola to be meekly obedient to her 
aunt. 

Miss Parnail sternly replied: 

“ Yes, it was the first time. 
last.” 

“Tt will be the last time that I shall ever think of 
your permission or prohibition,” observed Carola. 

* Ah!” cried Miss Parnail, rushing to the door and 
locking it. “This is no time for trifling. She has 
heard something.” 


} 


Without consulting 


I hope it will be the 





“Not from you, Miss Parnail. 
pected it.” 

“It! What?” 

“That Iam not your niece.” 

Miss Parnail could only stare for a moment. 
Wonder made her speechless. At length she re- 
gained her voice. 

“Who told you that—that infamous falsehood!” 
she cried, advancing close to Carola. 

The young Indy did not quail. Her eyes met 
those of Miss Parnail steadily and scornfully. 

“ My heart has whispered it to me for years,” she 
said. “It is not an infamous falsehood. It is a 
fact. But here is a note from a gentleman whose 
veracity you dare not impeach.” 

Miss Parnail snatched the billet from Carola’s 
hand, and read these words: 

“My Dgar Youne Lavy :—You are beloved by 
my son, and I admire his choice. He will not show 
you this note until you have agreed to be his wife, 
nor would he do it then except to obey my com- 
mands. Miss Parnail may oppose and forbid your 
marriage with my son. If so let her read this note. 
You are not her niece; you are not her relative. 
She knows why she has practised this deceit upon 
you. So do I, and when we meet I will tell you. 
You know that she encourages the suit of Dr. 
Kampton, her nephew. 

“Having accepted my son’s offer, inform Miss 
Parnail and accompany Alfred to my house, where 
all will be in readiness for your protection. 

Yours sincerely, 
“James RAYMOND.” 

Miss Parnail trembled as she read this. Her 
emotion was perceived by Carola, who watched her 
keenly. 

“Tt is all coming upon me at once,” thoucht Miss 
Parnail. “Iam in a net. I must cut my way out, 
or the vengeance of a lifetime will be tliwarted.” 

“Read this, Dr. Kampton, she said aloud, as she 
extended the note towards him.” 

He read it, and his swarthy cheek grew ashy white 
as he read. He loved Carola passionately, madly. 
Had his rival been before him at that moment he 
would have flown at him with the fury of a blood- 
hound. 

But if not before him he was in the house, waiting 
to walk away with Carola to make her his wife. 

Robert Kampton raised his fierce eyes and flashed 
them upon Carola. She shrank from their expres- 
sion. 

“This fellow—this Alfred is still in the house, I 
presume. He is waiting for you ?” he asked huskily. 

Carola did not deign to answer him. She turned 
to Miss Parnail and said: 


I have long sus- 


———— 
marriage. I love him, as you know, and I have con 
sented to be his wife. You ure between me and tho 
door. You have locked it. Am I to consider mysel? 
a prisoner ?” 

“T will tell you presently,” replied Miss Parnail, 
as she secured the key of the door. “ I wish to speak 
first with Dr. Kaupton. But be patient.” 

Carola refrained from calling for aid, though her 
heart prompted her todo so. She knew that her 
lover was in the hall, and that her voice, raised to a 
scream, would hurry him tothe locked door. But 
then there would bea scene. Besides, she knew the 
desperate character of Dr. Kampton. She knew that 
he was always armed, and though acquitted, he had 
slain at least one man. She knew, too, that Alfred 
Raymond was brave, and would not hesitate to attack 
Kampton in her defence. She would wait, there- 
fore, until the last moment. Perhaps Miss Parnail, 
perceiving the uselessness of opposition, might 
yield. 

She waited, often glancing impatiently toward 
Miss Parnail and Dr. Kampton, as they conversed in 
low whispers. 

At length they seemed to have exhausted the sub- 
ject, for Miss Parnail advanced, placed the key in 
the lock, and said: 

" Ungrateful girl, leave my house, and leave it for 
ever.” 

But as Carola extended her hand to open the door, 
a heavy, thick gown was cast over her head and face, 
and in an instant she knew that she was gagged 
and helpless in the powerful arms of Dr. Kampton. 

She felt herself lifted up and carried through seve- 
ral rooms and flights of stairs, as she knew from the 
opening and closing of doors, and then all became 
dark to her. 

“Place her upon the bed,” said Miss Parnail to 
Kampton, as they reached a remote room. 

“She is recovering,” he remarked. “ She should 
be as if dead for atime.’ He openeda case of medi- 
cines, and having selected a phial, poured a part of 
its contents into the mouth of the unconscious girl. 

“She will not remain long awake,” he said, with 
a dark smile, as he and Miss Parnail left and locked 
the room. 

“ Now I go to amuse the lover,” said Miss Parnail, 
in a low, thrilling whisper. 

*“ And I go to amuse the lover's father,” he replied, 

They separated. Miss Parnail hastened to the 
parlour, and Dr. Kampton glided from the house by a 
passage from the rear. 

(To be continued.) 





Post-orricy TrLeGrapus.—In reply to a memo- 
rial from the Sheflield Chamber of Commerce in fa- 
vour of a uniform sixpenny rate for short messages, 
Mr. Scudamore writes: “I am directed to acquaint 
you that the Marquis of Hartington is not insensible 
to the advantages derivablefrom a uniform sixpeuny 
rate for telegrams within the United Kingdom, and 
that the subject shall receive due consideration when 
the proper time arrives. At the same time, I am to 
explain that it is considered that, at all events at 
the outset, and until the transmitting capacity of the 
wires of the proposed system of post-office telegraphs 
shall have been tested, and the training of the reor- 
ganised staff perfected by experience, it would be 
inexpedient for the department to bring upon its 
telegraphs the enormous increase of business which 
it is tolerably certain would follow the introduction 
of any lower uniform rate than 1s.” 

Portrait or Sir Josnva ReyNoups.—A steamer, 
bound for England, has recently taken from Venice 
a remarkable specimen of modern art destined for 
the Kensington Museum. It is a mosiac portrait of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the size of life, or somewhat 
larger, executed at Salviati’s well-known establish- 
ment. The great Inglish painter is represented 
standing in an easy attitude, a palette on a table 
beside him, in his right hand a brash, with which he 
is in the act of mixing the colours. In his left hand 
is a book, on which may be read the title of his 
“ Discourses.” He is in stately costume, with 
knee-breeches, fur-trimmed jerkin, embroidered 
white cravat, an ample crimson gown sweeping to 
the ground in elegant and numerous folds. The 
countenance is animated and lifelike, and at a short 
distance has all the effect of a well-executed portrait 
in oils. 

Tue Late Mr. Horuey’s Picrures.—The few 
works on hand of the late Mr. E. W.J. Hopley are 
now on View, “for the inspection of his friends,” at 
No. 14, South Bank, Regent’s Park, and will 80 re- 
main until the middle of September. Mr. Hopley, in 
whose death a few months since, at a comparatively 
early age, English art sustained a severe loss, wasa 
painter distinguished in an exceptional degree by 
freshness of fancy and vigour of invention. Com- 
bining with poetic imagination a delicate sense of 
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was qualified tq produce pictures equally remarkable 
for originality of conception and felicity of treatment. 
Such, for example, were “ The Birth of a Pyramid,” 
“ Marianne,” “ The Race for an Apple,” “A Primrose 
from England—an Australian Scene,” “ Shakespeare 
and the Muse,” “ The Cloister,” and many others. 
Of these, which are all too well known to need de- 
scription, the three first are in the present collection, 
and with them “ Lost in the Forest,” and one or two 
other works, the artist's latest productions. Mr. 
Hopley, besides being a good painter, was an ingeni- 
ous mechanician, and the inventor of a trigonome- 
trical system of facial measuremonts for the use of 
artists. A picture illustrative of the principles of 
the system was displayed in the fine arts depart- 
ment of the Great Exhibition. He was also a zealous 
student of entomology. 

A Museum at SegnastopoL.—The committee 
charged with organising the new museum of Sebas- 
topol has decided on placing in it oil portraits of 
Nicholas I., Alexander II., and the Grand Dukes 
Nicholas, Michael, and Constantine. The first 
acquisitions to be made to the museum will be the 
lithographed portraits of the defenders of Sebasto- 
pol, models, of the Russian and foreign ships which 
took part in the defence and siege, the Russian and 
foreign publications, engravings, stamps, &c., relative 
to the Crimean war, pictures representing the de- 
fence of the place and all the siege work ; in a word, 
models of all the arms employed during the struggle 
of which Sebastopol was the theatre. The museum 
will be opened, if possible, on the 15th inst., when 
General Todleben, the president of the committee, 
will visit Sebastopol. 

AccIpENT TO Prince Artnur.—Last week his 
Noyal Highness Prince Arthur, lieutenant Royal 
Horse Artillery, while out on Woolwich Common 
with the B Dattery, 4th Brigade, to which he is 
attached, met with an accident. It appears that his 
royal highness has a splendid horse, whick is known 
to be rather difficult to control, and while standing at 
ease the arimal became restive and made a sudden 
plunge, and took the prince so unawares that he was 
jerked completely out of the saddle to the ground. 
Fortunately his royal highness received no injury 
whatever, and was on his feet again in a moment. 
The horse scampered off across the common in the 
direction of the stables, where it pulled up of its own 
accord, and was soon after led back to its royal 
master, who remounted and remained in the saddle 
fur the rest of the time he was on duty. 





ABNER LAPHAM. 





“Wet, Susan, I’m in luck at last!” cried Abner 
Lapham, entering the kitchen, where his wife was at 
work. 

He threw his hat upon the floor, then sat down by 
the stove and pulled out his pipe. 

“I'm a made man after all this time. Richard 
Groom has bought the Thorley Farm, and will sell to 
me the land this side of the road. What d’ye think 
of that?” 

Mrs. Lapham’s eyes grew bright, and a pleased ex- 
pression irradiated her face. The land of which her 
husband had spoken was a beautiful piece of dry, 
rich meadow, lying along the southerly line of his 
farm, and, geographically, belonging thereto. Not 
ouly was this land necessary to make up such a farm 
us Lapham wanted, but it lay directly between him 
and the main road, and he wished to open a passage 
that way. He had en several occasions offered far 
more than the land was worth to anyone else—or 
more than it was worth in the market—but the for- 
mer owner would not sell. 

“Mr. Groom?” repeated Susan, queringly. “ He 
is the man who has bought the old Cutt’s estate?” 

wt i 

“Ol, I’m glad, Abner, you are to have that land. 
It should never have been sold from this farm. You 
are sure of it ?” 

“Tam, if Mr. Groom is a man of truth.” 

“You can depend upon that, I am positive.” 

“And what do you know about him, Susan ?” 

“Why, I heard him speak at our conference, last 
Sunday evening; and I know he is a true man. 
There are men who can deceive you—bad men who 
ean appear to be good—but I never knew a really 
good man to appear bad. If you have Mr. Groom’s 
word, you may depend upon it.” 

“T have it,” said Abner, wliose pipe was now well 
lighted, and as he spoke he tipped back at his ease. 

“ Have you turned the flax, Abner ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“You are losing glorious sunshine.” 

“IT must have my smoke first. But—about this 
land. I have the refusal of it until Saturday, and 
am to have it for twenty pounds an acre. Only 
think! I offered Thompson thirty pounds for it.” 





“That is certainly cheap, Abner, and I hope you 
won't let it slip from you.” 

How can I, if Groom is a man of his word ?” 

“That's the very thing,” said Mrs. Lapham, 
seriously. And she came and stood by tlie stove: 

“Mr. Groom is not only a man of his word, but his 
word is his bond. Do you remember the subject of 
his remarks at the conference ?” 

“No—I wasn’t paying particular attention.” 

“Ah, Abner, there it is. You invariably let slip 
the very things you most need. If you hear a funny 
story at the village you are sure to remember it; but 
a word of sound philosophy of life you do not heed.” 

“Well, well—and what did Mr. Groom say that 
was so wonderful?” 

“ Not wonderful, Abner; but simple and common 
sense. He spoke of the value of time and the need 
of punctuality. He said that time was of more con- 
sequence than money. He would much rather a 
man should fail to pay a bill at the appointed time 
than fail to keep an appointment iu person. Money 
not paid when due might be subsequently collected, 
and with intefest, too; but time lost was lost for- 
ever. He said that the man who robbed hii of his 
time did him full as much practical wrong as the 
man who should rob him of money. And he closed 
his remarks by saying that the man who habitually 
came to his business appointments behind time was 
one with whom it was unsafe to deal. At all events, 
he said, you could never depend upon such a man; 
and with one upon whom he could not depend he 
preferred to have as little business relation as pos- 
sible.” 

“ Very good, idea—very good,” admitted Abner, 
puffing forth a dense cloud of smoke. 

“And one by which a certain individual of my 
acquaidtance might profit,” ventured Susan. 

“Bah! Don’t be hitting there again!” 

Mr. Lapham knocked the ashes from his pipe with 
an impatient movement, and then went out to his 
neglected work. For be it known that Abner Lap- 
ham was very apt to neglect his work. He was a 
procrastinator. He was of the very class which Mr. 
Groom had condemned. He always allowed hisown 
work to accumulate on his hands, thus raising a 
serious obstacle in the way of punctuality in the 
engagements with others. 

Saturday came. 

“ What time did Mr. Groom appoint for your meet- 
ing at the Thorley place ?” asked Mrs. Lapham. 

Abner took his pipe from his mouth, and reflected. 

“T think it was somewhere about ten o’clock.” 

“Take care, Abner. If Mr. Groom set a time, be 
sure there was no ‘about’ in the appoiutment. If 
he said ten, you may depend upon it that he is there 
at this very moment, ready to transact his busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Lapham looked up at the clock. It was al- 
ready fifteen minutes past the appointed time. 

“Was there any arraugemenut made for delay ?” 
asked Susan. 

“I think there was something said about my send- 
ing over one of the boys if anything should happen 
to detain me,” dubiously answered the farmer. 

“ And have you seut one of them over ?” 

“No, I never thought of it. But 1'll be there my- 
self very shortly.” 

Mrs. Lapham shook her head sadly, while her 
husband went out to do a few chores at the barn, 
which he could not leave undone till noon. 

At eleven o'clock Abner Lapham came puffing up 
to the piazza of the Thorley House just as Mr. 
Groom was stepping into his carriage. 

“Ah, friend Lapham, what induced you to change 
your mind?” 

“Me—change my mind?” 
alarm. 

“Yes. Why did you give up the meadow ?” 

“Give it up!” repeated the farmer, aghast. 

“ Certainly. ‘You have not come at this hour to buy 
it ?” 

“ Why—yes, sir, I-I-——” 

“Tteally, Mr. Lapham, if you have come, at this 
time, thinking to find our business open, your ideas 
of the natureof an especial appointment are very dif- 
ferent from mine. You promised, if you could not 
come yourself, to send me word. My time is valu- 
able P 

“ But, sir,” put in Abner, “only an hour. 
there can be no great loss in that.” 

“Ah,” replied Mr. Groom, mildly, and yet sternly, 
“ you forget that I had no knowledge of the time you 
were to take from me. When the appointed hour 
was passed, and the minutes had dragged themselves 
out into almost another hour, how was I to judge 
what you meant to do, except I assumed the one evi- 
dent cause of delay—that you had given up the bar- 
gain? And, my dear sir, let me assure you, were I 
to discover that a man had stolen from me a pound, 
I should conclude that he would, under like circum- 
stances, take all he could get. And so with time. 


gasped Abner, in 





Surely, 





When a man has robbed me of an hour, I can only 
judge that he is full as likely to rob me of a whole 
day, if I place the time at his disposal. But, sir, | 
am sorry if you are disappointed. Mr. Hamilton has 
purchased the whole estate. I held back the mea- 
dow lot for you, as I promised. Hamilton was very 
anxious to have it remain with this estate, and he 
was willing to pay much more than I ask for it. He 
and I were here at precisely ten o’clock ; and here 
we waited almost an hour, giving you the benefit of 
so much time lost tous. You did not come—you did 
not send, and I concluded that you did not want the 
land. So I sold it to Mr. Hamilton.” 

Abner Lapham turned away sorrowful and down- 
hearted. For a week he was angry, and almost sick 
with disappointment and chagrin. On the following 
Saturday Mr. Hamilton came to see him. He had 
heard of the poor man’s suffering, and was willing to 
help him. He offered to convey to Lapham that half 
of the meadow bordering on his farm, and also to 
open a permanent right-of-way over the other half 
to the country road. 

This made Abner Lapham happy; and with his 
happiness came a disposition to be reasonable ; and 
one of his first sober conclusions was, that he who 
robbed a man of his time might as well take money 
from a neighbour's pocket; and he made a resolve 
that he would thencefor'tl: pay more attention to the 
keeping of his appointments. 1c. J. 





A NEW IDEA FOR JERRY. 

Jerry 8 kept. livery stable uot very far from 
our city. One bright morning a well-dressed gentle- 
man, a stranger to Jerry, called for a horse and car- 
riage, to be used for the day; and he was particular 
to be accommodated with the best. 

“] can let you have as good a horse as there is in 
the city, sir,” said Jerry; “ but you are a stranger to 
me, and I must have some—some——”’ 

“ Security, you want, eh ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Very well,” said the well-dressed gentleman, 
“what do you call your horse worth ?” 

“ Sixty pounds—the one I will let you have.” 

“Then suppose I leave with you that amouut ?” 

“That will do, sir.” 

“Allright. Bring out the horse.” 

The horse and gig were soon at the stranger's 
service, and having looked them over, he remarked 
to Jerry: 

“I think I am safe enough to take that horse at 
sixty pounds.” 

“« Every pound is there, sir; and you'll say so when 
you draw the lines on the road.” 

The well-dressed gentleman took from his pocket- 
book the sixty pounds, which he passed over to the 
stable keeper, after which he jumped in, and drove 
off. 
At night the well-dressed gentleman returned, 
having lad a fine drive of about forty miles. 

“Ah—got back, eh?” said Jerry, as the gentle- 
man entered his office. 

“Yes, sir; and 1 would like for you to come out 
and see if the horse is as good as it was when | took 
it. We want these things all done straight, you 
know—no after-claps.” 

Jerry was pleased with the well-dressed gentle- 
man’s manners. He went out; and after due ex- 
amination, pronounced the horse as good as ever. 

“Worth as muck as it was when I took it, isn’t 
it 2” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ All right. 
if you please.” 

hey stepped back into the office, where Jerry 
passed over the sixty pounds. ‘The W. D. G. put 
them into his pocket-book, buttoned his coat, gave 
his hat a brush, and said: 

“ Good evening, sir.” 

“Hold on!” cried Jerry. 
the use of the horse, sir.” 

“ Paid !—use !—use of what horse ?” returned the 
well-dressed gentleman in surprise. 

“Why, the horse you've been using all day!” an- 
swered Jerry, emphatically. 

“ Bless you, my dear man,” said the W. D. G., with 
an affable smile, “I have been driving my own horse- 
I bought the horse, buggy, and harness of you, this 
morning, at your own price; and you have now pro- 
nounced them worth as much as I paid for them, 
and have bought them in turn of me. Really, sir, 1t 
is a legitimate transaction. If you don’t think se, 
you can consult some legal friend, Good evening, 
sir.” 

And the well-dressed gentleman went away, leav- 
ing our venerable stable keeper sorely puzzled over 
this new problem. Jerry had flattered himself that 
he was thoroughly posted in all sorts of equine mys- 
teries; but, certainly this was entirely a — oa 





You may give me that sixty pounds, 


“You haven't paid me 
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OR, THE BANKER'S SECRET. 
———_——_—_. 
CHAPTER LXXI. 


ANOTHER day had dawned. ‘"I'was early morn, 
and Charles Rowe sat alone in the luxurious parlour; 
sadly meditative. The events of the day preceding, 
although bringing new joys to his friends, had only 
served to make him feel that he alone out of the 
many who had found new love was an orphan. It 
was not envy that dwelt in his breast. Oh no, that 
was a quality that was most remote from his na- 
ture ; it was a feeling of loneliness, a knowledge of 
his desolated condition as regarded his parents, that 
caused the painful expression to rest upon his fea- 
tures, and the sigh to arise from his heart. Even 
the bright, happy face of Florence, with her love-lit 
eyes bent upon him, was not powerful enough to dis- 
perse altogether his unpleasant emotions. 

The day wore on. Friends had gathered around 
him, and Mrs. Morrill, true to her promise, had re- 
turned, and all were together again. 

It was at this time that Simon entered, and in his 
own peculiar way informed the young doctor that 
_ was a lady in the library who wished to see 
11m. 

“You, too, doctor, are favoured,” said Warren 
Ormsby, as the former arose. 

Peet as Miss Bunt,” he replied, with a forced 
smile, 

As he entered the library, he saw, seated upon the 
sofa, a lady of prepossessing features, though pale, 
and tinted with melancholy ; a form delicate, slight, 
frail, yet symmetrical. She was dressed in deep black 
throughout. 

_ He advanced in that polite, graceful way so pecu- 
liar to him, and observed: 

“T understand you wished to see me, madam ; pro- 
fessionally, I presume.” 

She paused a moment ere she replied, and then 
said, with evident effort: 

“No. Icome upon a matter dearer to you than 
that could ever be.” 

A look of astonishment pervaded his features, and 
he quickly answered: 

“ Pray explain. I do not understand ycu.” 

“Your name is not Charles Rowe, is it ?” 

He hesitated a moment, and then replied : 

“No, my name is Carlos de Argyle ; but I cannot, 
or rather shall not, use that name.” 

“Will you tell me why ?” 
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He regarded her searchingly; the question was 4 
peculiar one for a stranger to ask. But the calm, 
honest eyes were fixed upon him, and he felt that he 
was speaking to one whom he could trust. Assuring 
himself of this, he rejoined : 

“TI know not who you are, or why you question 
me thus. I flatter myself, however, that I already 
know enough of your disposition and character to 
be certain that you will respect and keep inviolate 
my words.” 

She bowed. 

“The reason I do not assume my own name,” be- 
gan Rowe, “is because there is a taint upon it in the 
eyes of the world. I believe my mother innocent of 
any wrong, and for her very sake I refrain from 
using my real name, that I may be spared the in- 
uendoes and insinuations which such a course would 
engender. Indeed, since I knew my real lineage I 
have not had an hour of perfect happiness. I have 
nearly lost my life in endeavouring to find some trace 
of my long-lost parent.” 

“ And you wish to see her ?” 

“ Heavens, madam, what a question! Wish to see 
her? My whole heart, life, soul, is suspended upon 
the hope that sometime I may clasp her to my heart, 
and breathe that dearest of all words, mother— 
which, within my remembrance, has never passed my 
lips.” 

“JT can tell you of her!” was borne to his car in 
that quiet, dulcet voice. 

Amazement, doubt and hope, held him captive for 
a moment, then he exclaimed : 

“Speak—tell me of her! Did you know her, is 
she alive? answer me!” and he pressed his hands 
to his brow, which was throbbing wildly. 

The lady’s face grew paler—she trembled, but 
made no reply. 

“Why do you hesitate, what causes your face to 
pale? You speak not—I understand not this 
silence !” 

Something in her face caused him to gaze upon 
her with a kind of wild hope, and in doubting sus- 
pense he waited for her tospeak. 

few ‘moments passed, and still that awful 
silence. Determined to break the spell, ha asked : 

“Was my mother innocent ?” 

“ Yes, yes!” she murmured. 

From a strange impulse he leaped to his feet, and 
advanced towards her. As their eyes met, a tremor 
shook his frame, and his limbs seemed to bend be- 
neath him, so great was the agitation for which he 
could give no cause, and the hope which had no 





foundation. He gazed upon her with eyes unnaturally 
bright, and a face deathly pale, while his mind was ! 


tortured by the suspense which was past becoming 
intolerable. 

She drew a deep sigh, while tears glistened upon 
the long lashes of the liquid eyes. She arose, an 
expression of deep, fervent, holy love, and sublime 
joy dwelt upon her features, and tottering forward, 
she cried : 

“My son, my son! I am your mother!” 

“ Heaven, now I thank thee!” exclaimed the son, 
as he clasped the dear form to his breast, and mur- 
mured o’er and o’er, with rapture, happiness and af- 
fection increasing at each utterance, that sweet hal- 
lowed name, “ mother.” 

For a few moments they remained in each other's 
embrace, while tears of joy welled up from their 
hearts, and mingled with each other’s, as they 
coursed down their cheeks. At that moment a 
knock was heard upon the door. De Argyle opened 
it,and saw Florence in the hall. He drew her 
quickly in, and with love and happiness beaming 
from his features, and in a tone of wild joy, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Sweet Floss, my wife. My mother, greet her!” 

An instant the fair girl stood bewildered ; then as 
the welcome truth flashed across her mind, she 
rushed to the lady’s arms, exclaiming: 

“My mother, too! Oh, now, all my’sad thoughts 
are dispersed.” 

With mutual love of an instant’s birth from 
natures which at once felt the other’s purity and 
goodness, the two clung to each other. 

Then as Mrs. De Argyle disengaged herself, she 
said : 

“My son, how long have you been married ?” 

“T am not married,” he replied. 

“But you called Floss your wife,” she added. 

“Did 1?” Well, she is, in my heart, but not my 
law yet. I was so excited that I knew not what | 
said.” 

“Now, Mrs. De Argyle, let us go to the drawing- 
room, aud Charles will introduce you to all our 
friends. Oh, are we not happy?” 

And dancing ahead like a fairy, went Floss, while 
Charles and his mother smilingly followed. 

Great was the astonishment, welcome the addition 
to their happiness, and glad for De Argyle’s sake 
were the company, as they greeted the pale lady. 

Congratulations and remarks flowed from all pre- 
sent, which told Mrs. De Argyle that she was among 
friend who at once loved her for her son’s sake, and 
who rejoiced in her rejoicing. 

After a few moments conversation Charles ob- 
served: 

“ Dear mother, in the ycars that have passed where 
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have you been? My joy has at last come, and I 
await with interest the history of your life—the last 
to be told, for all have preceded you.” 

She was aout to reply when Simon again entered, 
and handed Mrs. Dalvane « card, with the words 
“ Mr. Eldon and daughter,” written upon it. 

“Show them in, Simon; I believe our circle will 
then be complete.” 

“A new arrival, my wife ?” 
Ormsby. 

“ Yes—but he enters—allow me to introduce you 


to 


asked Warren 


“ What? Bob Eldon of other days, as I live!” ex- 


claimed Warren Ormsby, as he grasped the hand 
of the tall, gray-haired man. 

Walter, who was in the rear drawing-room, came 
forward as these words greeted his ear. Through 
the door he saw a merry, laughing eye, that caused 
his heart to vibrate quicker; he advauced, saw her, 
and forgetting everything but his love, clasped her 
to his arms, exclaiming: 

“Nina! dear Nina! how glad am I am to see 
you!” 

” Nina did not resist, although the blood swept over 
her face in crimson waves, 

Mr. Eldon had been introduced to half of those 
present, when he heard Walter's exclamation. 
‘Turning he saw his daughter in the young mau’s 
embrace. He looked inquirivgly, and then: seeming 
to understand the position of affairs, he remarked, 
with @ merry smile: 

“ Well, Warren, our children are not strangers, 
at least.” 

“] should rather think not,” replied Warren 
Ormsby. 

“ Nor haven't been for some time,” interposed De 
Argyle. 

“ Now, doctor, you need not have said that, I think 
I have created sensation enongh upon my first ap- 

rance,” said Nina. 

“ We are all friends here, and understand the ex- 
citable nature of youth,” remarked Mr. Ormsby. 
“ Pray do not mind it.” 

“Thank you, I shall be at home in a moments; 
Mrs. Dalvane will tell you that I do not remain un- 
acquainted a great while.” 

“Which I am very glad to hear; your father and 
my husband are old friends, and you must imagine 
you have known us as lovg as he has,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Ormsby. 

The embarrassment of the young girl, caused by 
Walter's abrupt greeting, having worn away, she 
seated herself at the side of Florence, and said: 

“You are the original of that beautiful portrait. 
Oh, I have longed to see you so much!” 

“And I have desired to see you, for Dr. De Ar- 
gyle has often spoken of you, and I think Walter 
has,” she archly added. 

“Who is Dr. De Argyle?” asked Nina. 

“O, you don’t know, I must tell you, it is all so 
strange.”’ 

And Florence gave her a succinct account of the 
last two days. 

Meanwhile Edgar and Mr. Eldon were holding a 
pleasant conversation. They had been schoolmates 
and firm friends in their youth, and this meeting was 
most agreeable. 

“ Now, Walter,” said Edgar, as he turned again to 
the company. “ Don’t you want to ask your father 
@ question ?” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, uncle,” replied 
Walter, perplexedly. 

“Oh, don’t you? Well, youask Charles and Cla- 
rence if they kuow what I mean?” he replied, with 
a smile. 

Milly’s eyes dropped, Florence’s face flushed, and, 
turning to her father, she said: 

“ You are too bad, papa, and Nina just come.” 

“We are old folks, my dear, don’t blush,” he an- 
swered, and, turning again to Walter, continued : 

“Have you found out, my nephew, what 1 refer 
to?” 

“ Yes, and if Nina and Mr. Eldon have no objec- 
tions, I am sure | have not.” 

“ As our parents are determined to plague us all 
they can, Walter,” said Nina, pouting; “why I am 
going to return the compliment by not minding it. 
And if it must be public, why I am perfectly willing, 
are you, father ?” 

“Ha, ha! Yes, my child, Warren Ormsby’s son 
is worthy of my child.” 

“ Give me your hand, Walter Ormsby,” said Nina, 
still firm, but her face aglow, and the teardrops glis- 
tening upon the long eyelashes. 

And they knelt down and received Mr. Eldon’s 
blessing, which was given in a quivering voice. 

What at first was badinage, was changed to solem- 
nity, and there was hardly a dry eye in the company 
when the scene closed. 

“Now, mother, will you proceecd?” said De Ar- 
gyle. 





The interest of the company had increased during 
the short time they had waited, and, glancing a mo- 
ment at the happy faces around her, Mrs. De Argyle 
began: 

“The confession of that misled and wicked man 
has revealed to you my forcible abduction. I need 
not repeat that, for it opens the wound afresh every 
time | think of it. 

“When I returned to consciousness I found my- 
sell in a small room, which I knew by its appearance, 
and the sound of the surging water outside, was a 
state room. Fora moment I was numb with an- 
guish. What was I there for? 

“In ashort time a man entered. As my eyes fell 
upon him, I recoiled with a shudder. It was Abner 
Drake, he who had persecuted me before I bad mar- 
ried your father. He advanced, and in mellow tones 
addressed me. I replied angrily, and then begged 
him to tell me what had been done with my husband, 
and why I was in that terrible ship. Hetold me that 
his love for me brought me there, and that it made 
no difference about my husband, that he was to be 
my husband now. Oh, how can I deseribe my feel- 
ings as I lay there, weak from the ether that had 
deadened my senses, and alone with that man, where 
no one would raise a hand to help me? Let me pass 
over the details of that fearful voyage; suffice it to 
say that I was threatened, and every method taken 
by my persecutor to force me to become his wife. 
Heaven gave me strength to resist his advances. 

“While on the voyage we hailed a French ship, 
and I, along with Drake and another man whom I 
didu’t know, were taken on board. The captain was 
informed by Drake that I was insane, and that he 
was taking me to Paris to see if the excellent medical 
treatment there could not benefit me. They, of course, 
believed it, aud I was accordingly watched and cha- 
racterised as ‘de crazy madame.’ Once I sought to 
convince them of the contrary, but Drake pulled me 
from the deck, and threatened to kill me if I ever 
spoke of it again. Such misery as I experienced on 
that voyage can better be imagined than deseribed. 
When every nerve and artery respond to the terrible 
sorrow which makes the heart t with .more ra- 
pidity, and the mind to almost lose its natural func- 
tions, while the body grows weak also, the sensation 
can hardly be done justice to by words. 

“When we arrived at Paris, I was taken to a 
house, secured in a room and allowed to see no one 
but my tormentor, who thought by this mode of treat- 
ment to bring me to acquiesce to his wishes.” 

The son’s blood boiled as he heard these words, 
and he listened with acute interest. 

“ For some months I was kept there, never allowed 
to go out or see anyone but Drake. At last he be- 
gan to weary of this, and threatened to put me ina 
convent. I replied that anything would be prefer- 
able to his company, and he left me in great anger. 
In a short time I was removed to the convent of St. 
Joseph. ‘There I was treated in almost a barbarous 
manner, being kept upon bread and water, with little 
air and no exercise. Under this regimen I could not 
have survived long, but help came in the shape of a 
young nun, who took pity on my forlorn condition 
and smuggled good food tome. ‘To her I was very 
grateful; she, the only one in the wide, wide world 
that had assisted me in the least. It was now some 
ten years since I had been forcibly taken from my 
native land. To rehearse all my sufferings and pangs 
of grief, would weary both you and myself; sutlice it 
to say that I existed. 

“ About this time they became a little careless in 
their guard, although not to such an extent that I 
could ever hope for a chance of escape. I bethought 
myself of a plan, and determined to put it inte exe- 
cution. I feigned insanity to a degree of almost 
senseless apathy in their presence. I had hoped that 
this would increase their carelessness; on the con- 
trary, and to my chagrin and disappointment, it only 
caused them to be more watchful. Now that I had 
assumed lunacy, I was obliged to continue it until 
they should see that I was harmless, and once more 
relax their vigilahce. This desirable result was a 
long time in being reached, however, and for two 
years I was obliged to play that dreadful rédle, until 1 
often thought that I should really make myself in- 
sane. 

“ At the expiration of that time they really began 
to think that 1 was a harmless, lethargic imbecile, 
and almost entirely relaxed their supervision and 
caution. This was a long-looked-for blessing, and 
at dead of night I crept from my cell and silently 
traversed the devious entries and winding stairways. 
At last I was iree—but where should I go? I had 
no home, no resting place, no money, no friends; I 
was, indeed, in a dreadful situation. I walked along 
the road, and discerning a light in a cottage, | 
knocked for admission. ‘I'he door was opened by an 
old woman who leaned upon a staff; she scanned me 
closely and rather suspiciously, I thought. Her 
scrutivy finished, sheasked me to come in. I entered 
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and told her my story; she treated me very kindly, 
indeed, I never remember when I relished a meal qs 
I did the simple one she sat before me. In a shor; 
time a stout young farmer entered, whom the oj 
lady informed me was her son. He sympathise) 
with me, and told me that he was going to Paris o) 
the following morning, and if I would accept his poor 
accommodations he would be happy to carry ino 
there. Any mode of conveyance was welcome, anj 
upon the following morning, after partaking of , 
rustic though palatable breakfast, I climbed upon the 
seat of the rude cart, and was jolted on towards 
Paris. 

“When the youth left me he pressed ten francs 
into my hand. At this poring the tears started 
to my eyes; he could ill afford it, but his heart was 
kind. With this I was enabled to live until I go: 
work. I was in hourly dread of seeing Drake, bu; 
fortunately did not. et me over three years 
of life in Paris, during which time. no event occurred 
which could be of the least interest to you. I strug- 

led on, earning barely enough to support mysel/, 
by extra exertions and close economy I was enable 
to save enough to pay my passage to England. 
What my emotions were, as I struck my native shore, 
I cannot tell you ; thoughts of my child almost drov. 
me wild. Fifteen years and three months had pas- 
sed since I put him in his little bed, and kissed hin 


-night. : 

«“j ‘ended at New Haven, with hardly money 
enough to support me a month. I saw an advertise- 
ment to the effect that a — desired a governess. 
I had no references, but I applied for the place and 
procured it, After I had been there a short time, | 
sent an advertisement to the 7imes, in relation to my 
child. Anxiously I awaited a reply, but none came, 
and I felt that he was lost to me. I remained there 
until within the last eight months, and now comes 
the strangest, and perhaps the most interesting par: 
of my nore, Se it dates back to my acquaintance 


with Mrs. Morrill.” 

The company looked surprised at this. Mrs. 
Morrill smiled, but said nothing, and Mrs. De Argyle 
continued: 


“ Three months after I arrived in London, I became 
acquainted with her in the follgwing manner: I was 
in an omnibus, riding down Oxford Street, opposite 
to me sat Mrs. Morrill. At that moment a man at 
my side left the omnibus, and very quickly Mrs. 
Morrill followed him. A moment after I put my 
hand in my pocket for my purse—it was gone! | 
suspected both the manandourfriend here. Alight- 
ing, I crossed the street, and watched Mrs. Morrill. 
She followed the man, engaged in conversation with 
him, and slily beckoned to an officer. The police- 
man and myself arrived upon the scens simulia- 
neously; the man was arrested and my pocket-book 
restored.” 

“ That, I suppose, was the beginning of your career 
as a detective?” queried Saunders, addressing Mrs. 
Morrill. 

“ Yes, I saw in it a good chance for practice, and 
determined to avail myself of it,” she laughingly 
replied. 

“And very cleverly it was done,” remarked 
Saunders. ‘ 

Having given a moment’s attention to the passing 
remarks, Mrs. De Argyle continued: 

“T at once felt an admiration for the tact and ex- 
pedition that had characterised her action, and 
wished to know more of her. She visited me at my 
rooms, and we became good friends, and as we knew 
each other better, grew intimate, so that we confided 
our troubles to each other. A short time after, her 
husband was killed, and she revealed to me her idea 
of entering and working against Luke Gibbons. 
This I counselled her not to do, fearing that she 
would lose her life. She seemed bent upon it, how- 
ever, and I could not dissuade her, and I am very 
glad now that I failed in my attempt. One of her 
first acts after having gained the confidence of Luke 
Gibbons, was to remove this dear child,”—poiuting 
to little Maud Waterford, that being hec real name— 
“from his power. ‘This was executed, as all her 
manceuvres were, in a praisworthy manner. Vo be 
out of the reach of Luke, I removed to a little town 
near Brookfall.” 

“ And you resened my son’s child—how can I ever 
thank you, dear lady !” exclaimed Mr. Waterford, ris- 
ing and grasping Mrs. Morrill’s hand. 

“And you,” he continued, approaching Mrs. De 
Argyle, “ are Mrs. Ashland ?” 

“The same, sir; and I shall never forget the plea- 
sure you took with the little girl.” ; 

“T was strongly attracted towards her from the 
first,” he answered, pressing the child’s rosy cheeks. 

“ And mother,” said Carlos, “ you were so near le, 
and I knew it not.” 

“Yes, my son; but heaven protected and returned 
you to my arms. As to my story, I have little more 
to add. We, the child and myselt, lived together very 
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happily, and grew fond of each other. In ® measure, 
I forgot, or tried to forget, my own grief in miniy- 
tering to the wants of the child. 

“Por which, my dear madam, you have my ‘most 

unbounded gratitude,” remarked Mr. Waterford, with 
sincerity. 
: re now occurred. At last all were reunited 
and all seemed to feel a holy contentment, that gave 
ireedom to their minds and rest to the’x hearts—a 
contentment which is the most pleasent sensation 
of all joy.” . R r 

“Mrs. Morrill,” said Carlos, breaking the silence, 
“you knew, and had it arranged that my mother 
should come to-day, did you not ?” 

“] did, although she knew not what I wanted of 
her until the last, that your joy raight be greater.” 

“ And could I be morehappy? No, I am in ahea- 
ven of bliss on earth!” exclaimed Carlos, glancing 
from Florence to his mother. 

“ Mrs. De Argyle,” said Edgar Ormsby, “I am in- 
debted to your son; he has saved the lives of my- 
self and wife by his great professional skill.” 

«I am happy to know it, but he is repaid, I think,” 
and she glanced at Florence, who blushed, but said 
nothing. 

- <4 thankful we ought to be for our blessings,” 
said Warren Ormsby, devoutly. “Though long 
years have passed, and sorrow, care and grief each 
of us has experienced, still at last we are all brought 
together, and happiness, the sweetest earth can give, 
reigns in our hearts.” 

“*God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to 
perform,’” murmured Florence. 

And all eyes were turned towards the speaker. As 
she thought of all that had passed, a tear of thank- 
fulness dimmed her lustrous orbs. Her father’s eyes 
bespoke an undying love, her mother’s glance of 
pride rested upon her, her brother’s happy face was 
raised to hers. Walter’s expression as much as said: 

“You were the spirit of my dream that made me 
hope.” 

And Carlos looked upon her, the mild, deep, holy 
love beaming from his features, the index of his 
heart. While she, still smiling through the tear- 
drops of joy that scintillated upon her translucent 





| the blooming of his genius. 


the astonished recipient of low, honeyed words, 
languishing smiles and languid glances, and he at 
last began to think that Miss Bunt had fallen in love 
with him. If such were the case, she had but to 
look around her to see the fallacy of her hopes, for 
the house was filled with carpenters, masons and 
other mechanics, who were busily eugaged in re- 
modelling the premises, and introducing improve- 
ments which modern ideas deemed indispensable, 
and which astonished the staid people at Brookfall, 
and gave them food for a lively nine days’ gossip. 

Miss Bunt had an indistinct and vague idea of the 
meaning of this, but wisely kept her thoughts to her- 
self, and said nothing. After this was finished, and 
the house transformed into a modern mansion, De 
Argyle requested Miss Bunt to accompany him to 
London. Much surprised, as well as pleased, she 
readily consented, and the house was closed, and 
Miss Bunt and the young doctor were borne to the 
great metropolis, where the former was introduced 
to Edgar Ormsby, M.P., which fact she boasted of 
until the day of her death. 

Having given the readera slight outline of the 
doings of our friend Carlos during the year, let me 
for a moment glance at the fortunes of the other 
characters, 

At the earnest request of his brother, Warren 
Ormsby had continued to abide with him. Thus the 
family so happy in their reunion, were kept together 
to farther participate in the joy that their mutual 
presence gave to them. 

Walter had had new facilities offered him to pro- 
secute his desire for painting, and he entered into it 
with an ardour and enthusiasm which could not help 
being successful. His whole soul was in his work, 
and though so fervent, he had the remarkable quality 
of recognising his own faults and deficiencies, and as 
fast as they became apparent to him, he set about 
correcting them with a perseverance at once com- 
mendable. 

With pride had his father watched him, and noted 
With love and exulta- 
tion had his mother regarded him, as his pictures 


| were spoken of in public, and he, young as he was, 


orbs, gazed around her, and beheld friends and happi- , 


uess, love and honour. 





CHAPTER LXXIL 


A year had passed away, during which time | 


many changes had taken place in the lives of my 
characters. Edgar Ormsby had been feasted, hon- 
oured by the peers and public, and every method 
taken to show him that the community were anxious 
to repair the injustice that had been done to him. 

This, at first, was only supposed to be from a feel- 

ing of courtesy, and to more deeply impress upon 
the public mind the great wrong that had been in- 
flicted upon an honest man; but as the time for the 
general elections drew near, and his name was still 
flaunted in the face of the people, it was but reason- 
able to suppose that it was uttered in all sincerity. 
This conjecture was confirmed by a deputation of 
politicians waiting upon him, and requesting him to 
allow his name to be used in the coming contest, and 
telling him that there was no doubt of his success, 
as he was known to be a man of high principle, and 
free from party craft and trickery, and that was 
what the people were determined to have. 
_ He hesitated, but only for ashort time. Where 
is there a man who, although surrounded by honour 
and fame, will not accept more if it is within his 
grasp? It is but human that man should thus feel 
and act, and Edgar Ormsby was not an exception. 
He knew that it would please his wife and children, 
and another consideration which urged him to accept 
was that he would be following in the footsteps of 
his father—a pleasing reflection, and oue that would 
naturally serve to emulateason. Accordingly, he 
accepted, and the genuine joy that it gave his wife 
and children, not excepting his brother and our 
other friends who have figured in these pages, 
made him glad that such had been his decision. 

Mrs. Ormsby, proud of this new honour conferred 
upon her husband, looked forward to the approaching 
election with hope and anxiety. At last it was over, 
and new gratification was hers, for Edgar Ormsby 
had been elected by an overwhelming majority. 

.. Warren Ormsby had entered into partnership with 
Clarence, and the banking-house was established 
under the style of W. & C. Ormsby, bankers. 

Carlos De Argyle had returned to Brookfall, to 
the infinite gratification of Miss Priscilla; Bunt 
who hailed his coming as one from the tomb, and 
lavished upon him all the sweetness of her nature, 
which at last had broken its bounds, and drowned 
the acerbity which she had been accredited as hav- 
ing to so great an extent. Indeed, it seemed to De 
Argyle thata miracle had been wrought, for, instead 
of snapping, snarling, and lowering brows, he was 





already becoming noted. ‘Thankful were the hearts 
that beat for him, joyous the sighs that told him he 
was gradually ascending the rugged pathway of 
fame. 

Yes, Walter Ormsby had become quite a celebrated 
artist. His paintings were in demand, and he could 
obtain any price for him. How strange it seemed— 
how inconsistent. Why was it that when he was 
struggling with poverty, and endeavouring to sup- 
port his mother, that his paintings could find no mar- 
ket ? None would even expose them for sale. Then 
he had no money. Now, he had a father worth 
thousands, and an uncle who counted his gold by 
millions, and he did not need a penny. But now 
they would pay him any price for his artistic efforts. 
The thought disgusted him with the injustice and 
prejudice of the world. He cared not for the money, 
it was fame that impelled him. 

Mrs. Prescott, along with her daughter, her 
brother, and little Maud, still resided in the genteel 
brick house in Brooklyn, aud were frequent visitors 
atthe Ormsby mansion. 

Mrs. Lothrop, whom I have not spoken of for some 
time, but who was not forgotten by Clarence and his 
friend, De Argyle, for they presented her with a 
pretty cottage, and money enough to allow her to 
live on the interest. 

And now allow me to speak a word in relation to 
the circumstances of our good, honoured friend, De- 
tective Saunders. That gentleman at first felt very 
keenly his separation from Warren Ormsby, but time 
served to-ameliorate the loneliness, as it does all 
trouble, and at last he became quite reconciled to his 
solitude. He had been promoted to the position 
which Warren Ormsby had held, and feeling the dig- 
nity of his cflice, he refrained from his jokes and 
witticisms during business hours, and one, to have 
looked at him, would not have supposed that the 
stern, quiet man was the gay, rollicking Saunders of 
other days. 

“ Words said in jest often prove true.” This was 
the adage that forced itself upon his mind as he sat 
in the office one morning, with the inevitable havana 
between his teeth, and reflecting, as the smoke curled 
upwards, upon other days and other scenes. He re- 
membered of having told Warren Ormsby that if 
Vérité Sans Peur were a woman, that he would make 
love to her. 

The axiom quoted above he hoped might prove 
true, for strange to say, Saunders had already fallen 
a victim to the machinations of wilful little Cupid, 
and the shafts that entered his heart were glances 
from the bright, bewitching eyes of the charming 
Mrs. Morrill. He had admired her tact and modesty ; 
and she, simultaneously, had been pleased with his 
frank, open manner and cheerful disposition, although 
he knew it not. 


ANW 
om | 


They had become friends, and Saunders had visited 
her often. With all his wit, he was might be termed 
& bashful man, and in consequence thereof he made 
but little progres$ in his visit. 

’T was about this time that Edgar Ormsby was 
elected. Saunders was congratulating the favoured 
one in his mind, when a document was handed him, 
which turned the current of his thoughts to himself. 
It was a commission of chief of the police and de- 
tective force. He had never dreamed of this, he 
had imagined that he had risen about as high as he 
should go—judge, then, of his astonishment and 
gratification, when this new honour was conferred 
upon him. 

He now felt that it was an imperative duty which 
he owed to his word and future happiness to win 
Mrs. Morrill. The sequel will tell of his progress in 
that quarter. 

a a * > 

Again ’twas the twenty-second of February. One 
year since the dread events had oecurred which sent 
such a tide of sorrow over the hearts of the Ormsby 
family. Notice the change which the finger of time 
had wrought. The streets, for nearly a mile near the 
Ormsby mansion, was lined with carriages. Hundreds 
of people, bent upon curiosity, were standing around, 
eagerly watching, hoping to catch a glimpse of the 
occupants of the vehicles as they glided over the 
carpets stretched from the streets to the house. 

From every window in the house the light shone 
in golden rays. Inside was all mirth and happiness, 
glorious strains of dulcet music filled the air, mingled 
with the breath of fragrant flowers. 

The capacious drawing-rooms were one dazzling, 
scintillating blaze of light, that reflected and sparkled 
in glittering jets over the jewels that adorued the 
fairest of necks and whitest of arms. 

From the folding dvors were hung, so as to form 
acrescent upon each side, rich Valenciennes lace, 
looped up and caught with orange flowers, violets 
and camelias. 

Under this were continually passing and repassing 
beautiful ladies dressed elegantly, with diamonds 
glistening from their snowy bosoms, arms and necks, 
while pearls nestled and shone among the folds of 
their hair; gentleman finely attired, and bestowing 
upon their fair companions every attention, peram- 
bulated the apartment, while merry laughs were 
heard, silvery voices rang out clear, and from all to 
all, and with all, was but one idea, and that was 
happiness. 

While the enjoyment was at its zenith, a noble- 
looking man entered. A year ago this day he laid 
in a cell despised and ignored. 

Mrs. Ormsby, magnificently, yet genteelly arrayed, 
hung upon his arm, her face the picture of pride and 
joy. At the side of Edgar was Warren Ormsby, now 
known as the great banker; while upon his arm, 
with holy joy emitting from her liquid eyes, rested 
his wife—she whose life seemed withered, but had 
bloomed again in rejuvenating joy. 

As they glided among their guests, the greatest 
respect was shone to them; every courtesy religi- 
ously observed, and urbanity, melting and smiling 
urbanity, greeted them upon every side, and frowy 
every mouth. Mrs. Prescott and her brother wei » 
there enjoying the festive occasion. 

Suddeuly the music ceased, the promenaders 
halted and fell back from the folding-doors. Silence 
reigned, while expectation was rife. 

Ina moment all eyes were rivetted upon an an- 
gelic being in spotless white, with lace dropping 
over her fair shoulders like fleecy summer clouds, 
while like golden sunbeams fell her luxuriant curls 
over a snowy neck—who entered leaning upon the 
arm of the handsome and noble Carlos de Argyle. 
Another moment passed, and a second vision of 
beauty bursts upon the gaze of the enraptured spec- 
tators, and Milly Prescott entered, her glorious ra- 
ven locks falling over her snowy shoulders, and cre- 
ating a contrast which excited the admiration of all. 
Her dress was rich, yet simple; one orange flower 
at the breast, where the Jace met, was the only or- 
nament; jewellery she wore none, not even a single 
diamond. 

Her companion, as the reader will surmise, and 
truthfully, was Clarence Ormsby. Ue has reaciied 
the acme of happiness, the highest niche of bliss ; 
he glanced with love atthe dear being who raised 
her eyes to his melting in confidence and affection, 
and which seemed to say: 

“Can it be possible that I ever was a scam- 
stress ?” 

They took their position at the side of De Argyle 
and Florence. For a moment the guests admired 
the lovely blonde and brunette, and then attention 
was directed to another couple who glided in. 

Ah, that fair face with its tinge of carmine, those 
mischievous, sparkling eyes, and that silky brown 
hair, told the company that they beheld Nina il- 
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“Who is that with her?” asked one of the guests, 
and twenty voices were heard : 

“Why, Walter Ormsby, the celebrated young ar- 
tist.” 

A moment elapsed, a silence prevailed, and then a 
gentleman entered, the chief of police—Saunders, 
with Mrs. Morrill upon his arm. Her voluptuous 
and graceful form was robed richly and expensively, 
and caused much comment. She was, indeed, really 
beautiful. 

The minister now appeared upon the scene, and 
during the solemnisation of the quadruple marriage, 
not a sound disturbed the impressive ceremony that 
opened unto our friends a new life. 

The ceremony was concluded. Congratulations, 
tears, kisses ; and the happy grooms led their brides 
te the banquet hall, where, until a late hour, the 
festitities were continued. Charles Rowe glanced 
from his mother to his lovely bride, and mur- 
mured: 

“Heaven has been good, and we inhabit an 
elysium of bliss.” 

“Had I money enough, destitute children should 
have a home!” 

He made true his words, and where once Luke’s 
house stood, now standsa brick edifice, where many 
a wéary, forlorn child has found rest and comfort. 

The last of the band whom Dayton—or Warren 
Ormsby—had captured, met their death at the hands 
of the executioner, and thus expiated a life of 
crime. Abner Drake, it was ascertained, was 
transported for life from England, some three years 
before the scenes in our previous chapter occurred. 

Upon the banks of the Thames, where Mrs. 
Warren Ormsby’s cottage once stood, now rises a 
mansion of rare and beautiful architecture, and sur- 
rounded by magnificently laid-out grounds—the gift 
from Governor Ormsby to the young artist, where 
the latter and his wife now reside, and life passes 
like a sweet dream. 

Miss Bunt has found out the meaning of the re- 
construction of the mansion at Brookfall, for now, 
during the summer, a sunny-haired, darling, child 
wife startles the echoes by her sweet voice, and 
lives in pure bliss with the worthy man of her 
choice. 

Upon the banks of the Thames, in a gothic cot- 
tage, with the sweet honeysuckle, and morning glory 
clambering up its sides, rests Clarence Ormsby and 
his beloved wife; he blessed in her, and she blessed 
in him. 

Jolly Saunders never regretted his choice, but 
says: “ That if he had known what married life was, 
he wouldn't have waited as many years single ashe 
did.” 

THE END. 


TYRON, THE SHRINE-MAKER. 
BY THE 
Author of “ The Black Knight's Challenge,” §c. 
—< 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ALREADY the girls felt like freed birds; but they 
knew there was much yet to be passed ere the dan- 
ger could be left wholly behind. For several seconds 
the trio remained where they had landed, listening 
to hear if the breeze bore upon its bosom any whis- 
per of alarm. But all was quiet, and at length the 
old man motioned for the girls to follow him. 

“ Be very cautious,” he said, “and let not even 
your mantles drag upon the pavement, lest they 
should start some rolling, tell-tale pebble. Stoop 
where the shrubbery is low, and keep your ears and 
eyes open. Come.” 

Stealthily they crept along the marble walk that 
led to the river, stopping occasionally to listen, and 
then gliding silently on. Half the distance had they 
gained when Zorah, who was behind, uttered an ex- 
clamation of alarm. 

“What was it?” demanded Saxones, crouching 
down as he spoke. 

“They are coming this way,” announced Zorah. 
““We must seek some place of retreat. The dense 
foliage will hide us.” 

And yet Saxones stood still and listened, his right 
hand clutching something which lay hidden beneath 
his mantle, and his lips quivering as he heard the 
tramp of hurrying feet upon the pavement of the 
same walk he had chosen; and while he thus stood 
a bright gleam of torchlight shot through an open 
space in the intervening foliage. 

“ Come—come!” cried the old man, in a hushed 
tone. “Follow me quickly. Here, Myrrha—your 
hand; and do you give yours to Zorah. Thereis an 
opening ahead—a by-path that will lead us out 
from the garden by a wicket which I can open— 
Come!” 


Thus speaking, Saxones grasped his child by the 





hand and hurried on. The pursuers were now very 
near, but the curving of the path hid them from view. 
At a short distance the fugitives came to a narrow, 
grass-grown by-way, turning abruptly to the left, 
and, having entered this, they pushed on with re- 
newed speed. Thoughts of liberty, the dread of an 
incensed master’s wrath, together with the smell of 
heaven’s fresh air, lent wings to their feet, and 
swiftly they glided along the narrow way. Atlength 
they reached the garden wall, where they were forced 
to stop for the opening of the wicket; and hardly 
had they gained the outside when the step of a pur- 
surer was heard close upon them, and ina moment 
more the glare of a torch shone through the open 
wicket. 

“ We must hide!” exclaimed Saxones, seeing at a 
glance that to continue the flight over the open space 
of field would be useless. ‘“ Here!—behind these 
bushes! In—quick:” 

The old man pushed Myrrha in among the shrub- 
bery, following quickly after her, while Zorah found 
a hiding-place farther on. They had just secured 
the cover when the torch-bearer came rushing to 
the spot. He was a stout fellow, whom Saxones re- 
cognised as one of Ben-Hamoth’s bargemen—a 
coarse, brutal man, who found no greater delight 
than in beating and kicking those who chanced to be 
under him. He was alone, and as the old noble could 
hear no other step he judged that only a single pur- 
suer had come in this direction. The man passed 
the place where lay Saxones and his daughter ; but 
on the next instant he stopped. The torchlight had 
flashed upon the crimson mantle of Zorah ! 

“Aha! So here you are!” he exultingly cried, 
springing forward, and pushing aside the foliage. 
“Come forth and show thyself!” 

Thus speaking, the strong man seized the fright- 
ened girl by the arm, and ruthlessly dragged her out 
into the path. 

“ So—you are the maid! Whereis your mistress ?” 
he demanded, as the beams of his torch revealed the 
terrified face. 

“T don’t know. Sheisgone. Oh, let me go!—let 
me go!” 

“You know very well where the other is. O, you 
needn't struggle in that fashion! You can’t get away! 
Now teil me. Where is your mistress?” 

The poor girl uttered a sharp cry of pain as the 
cruel grip tightened torturingly around her quiver- 
ing arm, but she returned no answer to. the man’s 
demand. 

Once again Saxones placed his right hand beneath 
his mantle, and firmly grasped the thing that he had 
worn in concealment. All depended now upon his 
decision and fortitude, for he well knew that a single 
moment lost might consign him to life-long, bitter 
servitude, and his sweet child to hopeless misery. 
The ruffian was struggling with Zorah, his back to- 
wards them, while the torch, which had fallen to the 
ground, cast a fitful glare over the scene. 

The Campanian noble withdrew his hand from the 
folds of his mantle, and noiselessly, but quickly, crept 
out into the path. A moment his eye seached for the 
most vital point exposed to his reach, and then he 
sprang upon the brutal bargeman. There was a mo- 
mentary flashing of something in the torchlight, and, 
ere the ruffian could see who it was that touched him, 
his heart had been pierced as by a lightning-bolt, and 
with a wild cry he started up—started up only to reel 
and stagger away, and to fall backward into the very 
place whence he had dragged the panting fugitive. 
And there he lap, sleeping the sleep that only an 
angel's trump can break ! 

The old man stopped not to look upon his work, 
but having returned the keen blade to its sheath, he 
dashed out the flame, and cast the smoking stump 
away. , 

“Come, come,” he cried, “ there are barges ahead ; 
and they lie where we may take to the water in safety. 
Let us on once more.” 

The way was dark and drear, over a low, marshy 
waste; but with renewed hope the fugitive trio pushed 
on, and at length the waters of the Cydnus were in 
sight. 

Saxones led the way down upon the river's bank, 
where he struck into a path which fisherman had 
trodden in their passage to and fro. It was now 
near midnight, and a fresh breeze that came over 
the water rendered the air cool and bracing. At the 
distance of a league from the gardens of Ben-Hamoth 
they reached the ground of another dwelling that 
stood back at some distance from the shore. Here 
they found boats, and bidding the two girls to re- 
main behind, the patrician crept cautiously forward 
to observe if the place was unguarded. No sound of 
sentinel met his ear, nor could he see anything that 
betokened the presence of watchers. He reached the 
landing, and after a little search he found a barge 
that suited his purpose, the chain of which was 
only hooked upon a ring upon the pier. 

Having satisfied himself thus far, Saxones has- 





tened back and directed the girls to follow him, anj 
ere long the three were seated in the barge. Th, 
chain was cast loose, the bows shoved off, and bo. 
neath the influence of a favourable wind and cyy. 
rent the freed bark ffoated down the stream; ang 
when a point had been gained beyond the reach of 
Ben-Hamoth's messengers, the sail was loosened ani 
given to the breeze, after which the old noble too; 
the helm and guided the swiftly speeding bark jy. 
wards the sea. ' 

Myrrba now related to her father all that had be- 
fallen her since his disappearance from Pompeii. Hy 
had no occasion to interrupt her with questions, and 
when she had concluded he relapsed into a fit of 
deep musing from which even the occasional sway- 
ing of the barge from her course scarcely aroused 
him. 

“ You say Tyron has sworn to protect you from 
the king ?” he at length remarked, abstractedly. 

Myrrha was busy with her own thoughts, and be- 
fore she could frame a reply Zorah volunteered: 

“Yes, my lord, he has. And he will doit, too.” 

‘*How know you that?” demanded Saxones, his 
voice and manner betraying that, though he conii 
not distinguish the girl’s face, yet he was keenly 
watchful of the intonations of her voice. 

“‘ Because he has said so; and what he promises, 
that will he do,” returned Zorah, with simple assur- 
ance. 

“He is your father ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“But I knew not that Tyron had a child when ho 
was he was in the service of Festus,” pursued the 
old man, curiously. 

Zorah was for some moments silent, and it was 
evident enough that she felt the need of considering 
before she answered. At length she said: 

“T was not with my father at that time, my lord. 
When he let himself to Festus, he did not choose to 
bring his child to the same level. I came to him 
only when he had taken a home of his owa, and had 
become his own master.” 

“ And where lived you during the years of your 
father’s voluntary bondage ?” 

“ At a distance from Pompeii, my lord.” 

Saxones seemed not to heed the equivocal turn of 
the girl's reply, but relapsed into another reflective 
mood, from which he was arousod by an alarm from 
her lips. 

“ Beware, my lord 

The patrician looked up, and found that the barge 
was heading in towards the shore. With alight ex- 
clamation of self-reproof he put off again, and then 
turning to Zorah, he remarked : 

“Your father does not wear the features of a Pom- 
peian.” 

The girl made no reply and presently Saxones 
continued : 

“ Was he born in Pompeii?” 

“T think not, my lord.” 

“ What country gave him birth ?’” 

“There are other cities in Campania besides Pom- 
peii, and of the same country.” 

“Then he is a Campanian ?” 

“T was very young, my lord, when T'yron first 
came to Pompeii; and since reaching the age of dis- 
cretion I have learned to ask him no questions upon 
matters which he does not freely present for discus- 
sion.” 

There was manifest a profundity of wisdom and 
a keenness of retort in the girl’s replies which caused 
the patrician to regard her with something of won- 
der; and again he mused. Could he have seen the 
expression that rested upon Zorah’s face he would 
have wondered still more. It was a quiet expression, 
and yet of keenest significance. There was 4 
curious light in the large brown eyes, and a simile 
lurked in the corners’ of her mouth—all of which 
seemed to say: 

“I know the secret, and by it I could read your 
destiny, if I would.” 

By and by Saxones aroused himself, and addressed 
his daughter: 

“You said the high-priest of Jupiter aided the 
shrine-maker in your escape?” 

“Yes,” answered Myrrha. 

“Did they appear to be intimate—to be on terms 
of friendship and mutual understanding ?” 

* Perfectly.” : 

“Do you understand the nature of the intimacy 
between Axion and your father ?” the old man asked 
of Zorah. 

“Such a question as that, my lord, yon well know 
I cannot answer; for the high-priest of Jupiter is set 
apart from his kind, and if, by chance, mine ear hath 
hesrd things not belonging to the world, I am not ab 
liberty to communicate them. 

“ Dear father,” interrupted Myrrha, “ you need not 
ask her more questions in that direction, for I have 
sought their solution in vain. She has been kind— 
oh, very kind—to me; and let us thank her and be 
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grateful, rather than seek to perplex and to annoy 


“You are right, my child,” returned Saxones. 
And though from that time he referred not directly 


_ to the subject.again, yet it was plain to be seen that 


it occupied much of his thoughts, and gave him great 
concern. 

The barge was now opposite the city of Tarsus, 
and the fugitives were sailing past the place where 
they had been exposed for public sale. The patri- 
cian forgot for the time the subject of his late ques- 
tionings, and turned his attention to guiding his craft 
clear of danger. One or two boats were moving 
about near the shore, and a vessel was coming up 
from the sea. The old man carefully watched the 
signs on all hands, and though the thought of being 
overhauled by some chance cruiser from T'arsus gave 
him temporary concern, yet he trusted to the fresh 
breeze to take him clear of the danger. The com- 
mander of the entering vessel hailed him in the 
Arabic tongue, and merely returning a friendly sa- 
lutation, he sped on. 

At length the river began to widen—the shores 
drew farther and farther away—until finally the 
fugitives knew that the cool Cydnus was behind 
them, and that they had entered upon the broad 
bosom of the Mediterranean. For a time the barge 
sped on, the sail swelling and straining before the 
pressure of the growing wind; andere long Saxones 
began to realise that he had miscalculated in a very 
important particular. The breeze that had treated 
his frail bark so kindly while shielded by the banks 
of the river became quite another thing when he had 
got some miles out at sea. The girls began to feel 
sick, and the noviciate commander was not a little 
uneasy. He had thought ’twould be an easy thing 
torun down somewhere on the coast of Phosnicia, 
and there land, and proceed on foot to a seaport 
whence a passage to Pompeii could be obtained ; but 
the carrying out of this plan now assumed the 
promise of much danger and suffering, 

In his one great desire to escape from captivity 
the patrician had fixed but two things in his mind: 
The chains he should shake off and leave behind, 
and the loved home he was to gain—he had thought 
not of the chasm he must successfully bridge. At 
one time he seriously meditated running back into 
the river he had left, and there trusting to chance 
fora passage in some outward-bound vessel; but 
there was one great difficulty in the way of this 
movement: He could not make it! He could let 
his boat run before the wind, but he had no idea of 
the method of arranging sail and helm so as tomake 
headway against the wind; and especially would 
this have been difficult against the cresting seas that 
followed him. 

It was very dark, and the coast had been lost to 
view a long time. Once Saxones attempted to put 
the barge upon a more southerly course, as in that 
direction he knew the land must lie; but the experi- 
ment came near proving fatal, for as the craft came 
broadside to the wind she almost went over. As a 
last resort he lowered the sail, determined not to be 
driven farther out to sea than he could avoid, having 
done which he gave his attention thenceforth only to 
keeping the barge from being overturned by the 
heaving billows. ° 

The girls had become fairly sick, though the great 
peril kept them from sinking. The light river barge 
was tossed and tipped upon the waves ; and, though 
her sail was off, yet the high stern caught a great 
deal of wind; and she was evidently being fast driven 
out to sea. 

Long and dreary and tedious passed the hours 
until the morning came, and as the gray beams re- 
lieved the horizon of its blackness, Saxones strained 
his eyes about him on all hands for land; but only a 
vast, watery expanse, bounded bythe blue sky, met 
his gaze. The sea was running high—high for the 
light bark that thus tempted its waves to sport—now 
lifting the adventurers upon a heaving crest, and 
anon sinking them down, down, into the deep abyss 
—and all the while tossing the frail thing about, ut- 
terly regardless of the commander's almost frantic 
efforts to preserve a direct course, and leading him, 
in his reflective moods, to think of resigning himself 
todeath. From the perils that now beset him he 
knew of lo escape within his own littleness of power. 
He was in the grasp of the invincible force—held as 
clay in the hands of the potter. As the day ad- 
vanced he stood up and gazed more eagerly and 
searchingly around, but the same interminable waste 
7 waters reached to the horizon in every direc- 
ion. 

_ The girls, who had been giving way to the inten- 
sity of their sickness, now aroused themselves. 
Myrrha uttered alow cry of anguish as she read the 
story that was so plainly written upon her father’s 
despondent face ; and, crouching close by his side, 
she pillowed her head upon his bosom, while Zorah 
strained her eyes away over tho heaving sea. 





“Father, we are lost,” murmured Myrrha, with a 
look that begged for one little ray of hope in the 
coming answer. 

“* Lost,” repeated Saxones, painfully and hesitat- 
ingly. “Alas! why was I so thoughtless ?—Lost! 
And thou, too, my child. Oh, heaven have mercy on 
us ad 

Myrrha tried to hide her own fears when she saw 
the bursting agony that racked her father’s spirit; 
and in soothing tones she sought to assuage his 
grief. 

“ Alas! my sweet child, it is all my fault.” Then 
he raised his trembliug hand, and swept in with slow 
motion towards the horizon. “Behold the wide 
grave that yawns for us. I cannot express a hope 
I do not feel. Every wave that breaks upon our 
frail support lends sume of its force to bear us lower 
and lower down. Let us be prepared for the worst. 
See—the sun has lifted its bright face above the 
watery bed, and the golden beams kiss the billows 
that are to give us sepulchre! Oh, shall we behold 
its rise again ?” 

As the old man ceased speaking a wave broke 
over the barge, drenching the inmates to the skin. 
Myrrha clung more closely to her father, while he, 
with nervous grip, sought to keep his boat before 
the wind. Zorah had raised herself upon an oar- 
rack that was built around the mast, and silently 
she swept the dim horizon with her straining eyes. 
Saxones gazed upon her in wonder; for, amid a host 
of trial, she forgot not her prudence, and in this hour 
of mortal danger she alone seemed to think of hope, 
and to lift her faith above the gloom of doubt and 
fear. The old man had never seen a fairer picture, 
and the sight of her hopeful, expectant face, made 
him almost forget that death was near. 

By-and-bye the fair watcher raised herself upon 
tiptoe, grasped the mast more tightly, and strained 
her neck to its utmost. Her eyes were directed 
towards a point in the western horizon where she 
had caught a speck of white that rested upon the 
far-off edge of Water like a sea-bird. More and more 
earnestly she gazed, and anon she uttered a quick 
cry of joy; for, as the barge was lifted upon the top 
of a swelling sea, giving her vision freer scope, she 
knew that she had found a sail. She sat down, 
weary and faint, and Saxones started up in her 
place. The sail could now be distinctly seen, as the 
beams of the sun reached farther over the sea, and 
with new vigour in his frame he hastened to raise 
a signal of distress. He obtained Zoral’s red 
mantle, giving her his own iu its place, and having 
secured it to the halliards which were used for the 
pennant, he hoisted it to the head of the mast, and 
the bright crimson folds were spread to the breeze. 
An hour of painful suspense passed slowly by, dur- 
ing which time the stranger was coming nearer and 
nearer. 

“They see us! Thank heaven—they see us!” 
And weak from excitement Saxones sank down 
upon his seat. 

The patrician was right; for as he resumed his 
place at the helm the vessel had materially changed 
her course, now standing directly towards them ; 
and in a short time she had reached them. A rope 
was cast forth ; the old noble caught it, and held it 
firmly; the barge was drawn up beneath the stran- 
ger’s gangway; and ere long the three fugitives 
stood upon a firm deck, and amid armed men. Was 
it another corsair ? 

“ As Llive!” exclaimed the commander of tho ves- 
sel, “ old Saxones has come to life!” 

The patrician started and gazed around. 
upon the deck of a war-ship of Pompeii. 

“ By heaven,” continued the captain, as his eye 
fell upon Myrrha, “and here is his fair daughter! 
Is it not so, my lord ?” 

“ That girl is my child, sir,” replied the old man. 

“Ho, there, my men! To your posts, and pre- 
pare to put about. Our head is now for Pompeii!” 

“Can you not land us on the coast of Greece?” 
asked Saxones. 

“No!” answered he of the war-ship. “We go to 
Pompeii, where five hundred pieces of gold are mine 
if I but deliver the beautiful Myrrha safely to the 
king!” 

‘here was a rattling of the ropes; a flapping of 
the heavy sails; the ship drifted a while without 
headway; but anon the canvas caught the breeze, 
and the huge mass had answered the will of her 
commauder—had assumed a new course—the course 
towards Pompeii. 

“This is better than the frail barge,” whispered 
Zorah, whose face was lighted up with radiant joy. 

“ Alas!” groaned Myrrha, “’twould be hard to 
choose between the cold, quiet grave I have es- 
caped and the fate that now awaits me!” 

“Oh, my sister!—and have you forgotten all my 
assurance? Courage! courage! Look up, Myrrha. 
Hope dwells not at your feet—it is a habitant of the 
skies !” 


He was 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE suu had sunk into the blue bosom of the 
Mediterranean, and twilight had cast its mantle of 
gauze over Pompeii. ‘The king was in his divan, 
sipping from a golden cup which a slave had just 
filled with wine. 

* Protos,” he said, with self-satisfied assurance, 
“what have we now to fear? That mysterious 
shrine-maker is dead and buried, and there is none 
now to thwart us.” 

“Festus is still at large,” suggested the prince. 

“Bah!” uttered Octavius, contemptnously. “ He 
is a boy, Protos! What have we to fear from such 
as he?” 

“T care not for that so long as she shows not her- 
self in Pompvii,” said the king. But if she should 
perchance return, she is ours.” 

Protos looked upon his father, and a shadow 
flitted across his face; for he knew that the king 
spoke not from cool judgment. The wine-cnp had 
drowned his fears, and shut his eyes to other dangers 
than those that had passed away in the death of the 
mystic artisan. 

“Ha! whom have we here ?” demanded Octavius, 
setting down his empty cup. 

“Sire, there are siguals from the shore,” announce | 
a messeuger. 

“ And what say they ?” 

“One of your ships is approaching.” 

“From whence ?” 

“From the south.” 

“Ha! Say ye so? Now start thee, Protos, and 
call out the guard!” shouted the king, kicking the 
golden cup across the chamber as he sprang to his 
feet. ‘“ We have but one ship in the south, and she 
was not to return for weeks yet save upon one con- 
tingency. From the south! Ifas her signal been 
made out ?” 

* Yes, sire—the Lion and the Crown.” 

“Then, by our royal diadem, the bird is caged at 
last! Haste thee, Protos, for ’tis our chiefest ship 
that’s coming in.” 

With eager steps the prince went upon his mis- 
sion, and after he had gone the king relapsed into a 
calmer mood. ‘The fumes of the wine had been in a 
measure dissipated by the startling intelligence he 
had received, and with sober beariug Le awaited the 
coming of further news. 

Hours passed away 

Octavius had grown uneasy and nervous ; but at 
length the souud of approaching steps called a flush 
of expectation to his face, and presently the doors 
were thrown open. ‘The prince entered, aud by the 
hand he led the fair Myrrha. The king's lips had 
framed themselves for an exclamation of triumph, 
when his gaze rested upon another object that 
caused him to tremble and pale. 

“Merciful heaven! Has the sea vomited forth its 
dead ?” he gasped, straining his eyes upon the hag- 
gard features of Saxones. 

“You behold me once again, sire,” returned the ol 1 
man, meeting the look of his mouarch with a steady 
eye. 

“ Why is not thy spirit in the other world, old do- 
tard? ‘They told me thou wast drowned ?” 

“Then they lied to you, sire. I was not drowned.” 

The touch of his son's haud recalled the king to 
his senses. 

“And so they did lie, good Saxones. I have 
mourned for thee as for one who was lost to me for 
ever; but, thank the gods, thou art restored to us 
alive and well, and in right good season, too.” 

“JT trust it may prove so, sire.” 

“You must have had a uarrow escape, 
Octavius, curivusly. 

“ Very,” returned the old noble, significantly. 

“Some stray timber—or, a vessel, perlaps ?” 

“Twas neither, sire.” 

“How? And did you swim?” 

“No. Iran.” 

The king bent eagerly forward, and a perceptible 
tremor shook his frame. 

“T ran,” repeated Saxones. And then, with kind- 
ling eye, he added—* And now, Octavius, you need 
not seek farther to blind me, nor to deceive my friends. 
I was not cast into the sea, as you had so kindly pro- 
vided forme. You gave your mission to one who 
loved gold too well for that, and he sold me toa pass- 
ing corsair, who, in turn, sold me into slavery. Dut 
Iescaped; and here I am, sire. Helpless and de- 
fenceless, save armed in the right, Luwait your royal 
pleasure.” 

Many shades of emotion passed over the face of 
the monarch while those words slowly aud distiuctly 
fell upon his ears. At first. he was stricken with 
dread and alarm, but soon the feeling was over- 
come, and with resolute effort he assumed the bear- 
ing of the ruler—proud, defiant, and determined. 

“Saxones,” he said, “1 did order your death; and 
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mory. You played the traitorin that you would have 
thwarted me.in a cherished design. But you may 
live now—live to be the father of a queen.” 

“ Mercy, sire!” cried Myrrha falling upon herknees 
at the monarch’s feet. “ Do not force me tothis. I 
am but a poor, humble maiden, and not fit to be the 
wife of a king.” 

“Thou art just the one, fair lady—so arise, and 
give over thy pleading.” 

As Octavius spoke he took the girl by the hand, 
and lifted her up. She felt no spirit of resistance, 
nor did she care to oppose the dire fate further. It 
seemed to her that the doom was fixed beyond re- 
call; and, bowing her head in the bitterness of her 
agony, she sobbed aloud. 

“Sire,” exclaimed the aged father, for the first 
time moved to supplication, “give over this mon- 
strous scheme. Have pity upon the poor girl you 
would thus condemn to lasting misery!” 

“Tt cannot be,” decidedly answered the king. 

“Oh say not so. Hear me! hear me, sire!” sup- 
plicated Myrrha, aroused from her painful torpor by 
the appeal of her father. “I cannot love your son. 
I should but make him a miserable, unhappy wife— 
my tears would ever bedew the bridal path, and 
moans of anguish would be my only speech. Grant 
my prayer! oh, sire, grant it!” 

“ Octavius, will you not listen ?” urged Saxones. 

“Tcannot. She must marry the prince.” 

“ And wherefore?” 

“ Because ts 

“ Because what, sire ?” anxiously begged the old 
man, as the monarch hesitated. 

For atime Octavius regarded the pleading twain 
in silence ; then he turned and gave directions that 
the soldiers should withdraw and wait in the ante- 
room. 

“‘T'o-morrow,” he said, to the captain of his ship, 
“call upon our treasurer, and he will count out to you 
the promised reward of gold.” 

When the attendants had retired and the doors 
had been closed behind them, Octavius bent upon 
the old noble a stern, unyielding look, and finally 
said: 

“Saxones,I have not sought the hand of thy 
daughter for my son because he bears her much love ; 
nor is it tome that the blame—if blame there be— 
attaches. There is a power above that of the king 
which hath decreed this thing.” 

“ And that power e 

“The Oracle,” said Octavius, shuddering in spite 
of himself. 

“And hath the Oracle of Jupiter truly said that 
the prince should wed with my daughter?” asked 
Saxones, eagerly and tremulously. 

“ Aye,” answered the king. “It hath so spoken.” 

“Then the will of the gods be done!” murmured 
the stricken parent. And turning to his daughter 
he added, at the same time laying his palsied hand 
upon her fair brow: 

“ We may not resist or implore further. The king 
of the gods hath spoken—let us humbly bow. Good 
immay come of it to others, though it brings present 
grief to us.” 

“And this, then, is my fate?” faintly questioned 
Myrrha, gazing tearfully up into the monarcli’s 
face. 

“Tt is as the god of our city’s guidance hath 
spoken,” said Octavius, with a spice of triumph in 
his tone, 


‘““Tis false!” pronounced a musical voice at | 


Myrrha’s side ; and at the same moment the sui- 
tering maiden felt her hand grasped by her dear 
sister. 

“Ha! What saying was that?” cried the king, 
quaking from head to foot. 

“Tsay you speak falsely,” returned Zorah, look- 
ing calmly upon the monarch, 

“Ye gods! How came this mad girl here? Whose 
face is'it she wears? Who are ye?” 

“Tam one who knows full well what the Oracle 
spoke,” answered the undaunted girl. 

“Out upon thee for a liar, thou daughter of Tar- 
tarus!” cried the enraged Octavius, with a stamp of 
the foot.” 

“The gods gave the message as I have said.” 

“ What good can come of this, thou daring king ? 
Can aught of thy device change the purpose mani- 
fest in the revelations of our Oracle? Or, dost 
think to grasp the decree, and fashion circumstance 
to it for thine own ambitious ends ?” 

‘he king, the prince—and all—gazed upon the 
bold, defiant girl. Octavius’ anger was changed to 
astonishment of the blankest description, and his 
frame shook with a fear he could not define. 

“Bah! What senseless babbling is this ?” he at 
length exclaimed. ‘Have you any tangible mean- 
ing, girl?” 

“JT mean what I have said, king. 
prophesied not that Myrrla sh 
son.” 
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“ What was the prophecy ?” demanded the mon- 
arch, in a quick, breathless whisper. 

“The words of the Oracle were these,” answered 
Zorah: “She who dwells beneath the roof of Saxo- 
nes, and is called Myrrha, shall be Queen of Pom- 

eii. 

“ Aye—by marrying with the prince, my son,” 
quickly added Octavius. 

“Tt said not so,” persisted Zorah. 

“But so it must have meant; and so it shall be!” 
madly cried the king. 

Zorah smiled—a smile so significant, so won- 
drously deep in hidden meaning—that Octavius was 
more affected by it than by the words she had 
spoken. 

“Ye gods!” he gasped, “ tell me who thou art.” 

“The daughter of an honest man,” she proudly 
answered. “ ‘l'yron, the shrine-maker, is my father.” 

“Ha! Now I see it in thy face; and a fit child art 
thou of such a sire!” 

A moment of quivering wratii, and then a grim 
smile of triumph lighted up his features. 

“ Such poisonous fruit will soon wither and die after 
its parent stock is cut off! Now, girl, take heed to 
thyself how tbat tongue of thine runs riot, for thy 
father can no longer shield and protect thee.” 

“ You know him not, Octavius.” 

“T know that he is dead.” 

“Dead!” shrieked Zorah, starting forward and 
grasping the monarch by the wrist. “Said you— 
Dead ?” 

Te" 

“ And he died at your hands ?” 

“No, no!” involuntarily dropped from Octavius’ 
lips, as he quailed before the tierce fire that burned 
in those strange brown eyes. 

“Then how died he ?—how ?” 

“He died in the temple, and Axion sent his body 
hither that I might see it. So I know, and rejoice, 
that he is safely dead.” 

Zorah let go the king’s wrist, and while a shadow 
marvellously soft and solemu overspread her fair 
face, she said, in significant tone. 

“Oh king! ’tis well for thee thy hand did not the 
deed !” 

“And if I had, would his pretty daughter have 
avenged him?” demanded Octavius, in mocking 
mood. 

“ Aye—I would have avenged him !” exclaimed 
Zorah, her eyes burning like orbs of liquid fire. 
“}iad hand of yours harmed but a hair of 'lyron’s 
head, your proud palace should have been your 
funeral pyre, and upon your foul carcass the carrion 
bird should have satiated !” 

The inspired girl stood like a goddess, Her right 
foot was extended; her head thrown back; her 
finely-cut nostrils dilating ; while her finger pointed 
significantly downward. A single step Octavius 
took towards her; but he dared not touch her. It 
was not the weak woman he feared; but who 
should say she was not favoured of the gods? A 
few seconds he stood quailiug before her; and then, 
shaking off the incubus, he turned to his son and 
said : 

“This poor girl has lost her senses. 
Myrrha shall be yours, my son.” 

“She must be mine,” returned the prince ; but his 
voice was unassured and faltering. 

“She shall be yours this very night. 
Without, there!” 

An attendant entered. 

“Go ye, and bid the priest Albanus that he attend 
me here. ‘l'ell him the business requires promptness 
aud dispatch.” 

Myrrha cast an inquiring, imploring glance upon 
Zorah, murmuring, as she did so: 

“ Ah, my sister, where now are all our hopes ?” 

“Strong and true and steadfast!” promptly re- 
plied the artisan’s daughter. “ Let this thing go on.” 

“ But your father’s protecting care is withdrawn. 
He is dead!” 

“T have another!” 

Myrrha could not comprehend the meaning of these 
strange words; but ere she could speak farther she 
met the gaze of the king fixed keenly upon her, and 
with a fearful shudder she turned te her father. He 
folded her to his bosom; but ’twas a weak and fal- 
tering embrace; and he could only make speech ina 
sad and broken murmur: 

“ Ti is our cestiny !” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Ture New Bayonet.—Tho proposed new bayonet 
of the British infantry is the same as that supplied 


to the Irish constabulary. It is a saw sword- 
bayonet—that is to say, it has a swerd-edge and a 
saw back, while the point is as effective as that of 
an ordinary bayonet. It is of the same length of 
the present weapon, but the Martini-Henry rifle 
itself is 3} inches shorter than the Snider-Enfield, 





and the total length of the arm as a spike is ther. 
fore reduced by so much. The committee, in rp. 
commending this saw-sword bayonet, appear to 
have had in view the fact that bayonets wil heneo. 
forth be less frequently used than in former timo; 
as weapons of offence and defence; they desire) 
therefore, to substitue an instrument of mor 
general utility The efficiency of the weapon as 
sword, as a saw, and as a bayonet, was carefully 
tested. With the sword edge a sheep was cut 1) 
into joints ; and with the saw back the shin-bony 
of an ox, a Norway spar 2} inches in diameter, 
another of 3$ inches, and a 3-inch balk of very tong), 
dry elm were sawn through. The weapon fixed to 
the rifle was also thrust through a dead sheep wit) 
its wool on and wrapped in a great coat; and thy 
security of the attachment of the weapon to th» 
rifle was tested by twisting it aboutinside the sheep, 
and by driving it six inches through a 1-inch door 
and allowing it to swing while sticking in the wood. 
Thus the soldier will have a tool as well as an effec- 
tiive miliary weapon, and one with which he cay 
clear away wood, cut materials for fascines ani 
gabions, or he can use it, if he likes, as a knife for 
cutting up his rations. 








FACETIZ, 

A waG who was asked to buy a bank-note detec- 
tor one day, said he would parchase it if it would de- 
tect a bank-note in his pocket. 

A SHREWD old gentleman once said to his daugh- 
ter, “ Be sure, my dear, you never marry @ poor man; 
but remember that the poorest man in the world is 
one that has money and nothing else.” 


A COMPARISON, 


During the assizes, in a case of assault and battery, 
where a stone had been thrown by the defendant, 
the following clear and conclusive evidence was 
drawn out of a Yorkshireman : 

* Did you see the defendant throw the stone ?”—"[ 
saw a stone, and l’ze pretty sure the defendant 
throwed it.” 

“Was it a large stone?”—“T should say it wur 
a largish stone.” 

“What was its size ?”—“TI should say a sizeablo 
stone.” 

“Can’t you answer definitely how big it was?” 
—‘T should say it wur a stone of some bigness,” 

“ Can’t you give the jury some idea of the stone?” 
—“ Why, as near as I recollect, it wur something of a 
stone.” 

“Can’t you compare it to somo other object?”— 
“Why, if I wur to compare it, so as to give some 
notion of the stone, I should say it wur as large as 
a lump 0’ chalk!” 


UnporticaL Repty.—A hardy seaman, who had 
escaped one of the recent shipwrecks upon our 
coast, was asked by a good lady how he felt when 
the waves broke over him. He replied, “ Wet, 
ma’am —very wet.” 

A LADY was examining an applicant for the offico 
of maid-of-all-work, when she interrogated her as 
follows: “Well, Mary, can you scour tin ware 
with alacrity?” ‘No, ma’am,” replied Mary; “I 
always scour them with sand.” 

Faticvz Dury.—A certain reverend gentleman 
in the country was complaining to another that it 
was @ great fatigue to preach twice a day. “Oh!” 
said the other, “I preach twice every Sunday, aud 
make nothing of it.” 


STERNE.—Some person remarked to him that apo- 
thecaries bore the same relation to physicians that 
attorneys do to barristers. “So they do,” said 
Sterne; “but apothecaries and attorneys are not 
alike, for the latter do not deal in scruples.” 

One Bite at A CuERRY.—A young fellow onco 
offered to kissa Quaker. “Friend,” said she, “thee 
must not do it.” “ Oh, by Jove! but I must,” said the 
youth. “ Well, friend, as thee hast sworn, thee may 
do it, but thee must not make a practice of it.” 

“JT say, ma,” exclaimed a little minx of thirteen, 
“do you know what the pyrotechnical remedy is for 
a crying baby ?” “Gracious goodness me! no; I 
never heard of such a thing, dear” “ Well, ma, it’s 
rocket.” 

A sTRANGER from the provinces, after being 
courteously taken to places of public interest in the 
city and asked if anything more could be done for 
him, replied, “I wish to go where I can see the 
Greciau bend.” 

An Arab thief having obtained entrance surrepti- 
tiously into the house of a merchant, an inhabitant 
of Mecca, made up a convenient bale of goods to 
decamp with, and was on the point of leaving the 
premises, when he happened, in the dark, to strike 
his foot against sometliing hard on the floor. Think- 
ing it might be an article of value, he picked it, 
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and put it to his tongue, when, to his equal mortifica- 
tion and disappointment, he found it to be a lump of 
yock salt. Having thus tasted the salt of the owner, 
his avarice gave way to his respect for the laws of 
hospitality, and throwing down his booty, he with- 
drew empty-handed. 

A Lazsour or Love.—A person in this city adver- 
tises for a “ boy to work on cake.” As thatisa 
kind of “labour” always particularly attractive to 
youth, the advertiser will not likely be heard com- 
plaining of lack of applicants, 

A GENTLEMAN had acask of wine, from which 
his servant had stolen a large quantity. When the 
master perceived the deficiency, he diligently in- 
spected the top of the cask, but could find no trace 
of an opening. “Look if there bo not a hole in the 
bottom,” said a bystander. “ Blockhead !” he replied, 
“do you not see that the deficiency is at the top, and 
not at the bottom?” 

A cerTAIN Scotch friend of ours, who is not a 
member of the temperance society, being asked by a 
dealer to purchase some fine old Jamaica rum, dryly 
answered: “To tell you the truth, sir, I canna’ say 
I’m very fond of rum; for if I tak’ mair than six 
tumblers, it’s very apt to give a body the headache.’ 


EXTREMELY CIVIL. 
“When shall I call again about that little bill ?” 
“ Don’t trouble yourself, my good fellow; I won't 
impose on you so much as to ask you to call again 
about it.” 


A Waiter Not A CusTOMER.—A wag went into 
an eating-house, and after giving his order to the 
servant, sat down, and was not troubled with his 
presence again for nearly twenty minutes, when at 
last the servant came and said:—“Here’s your 
things, sir.” “You must be mistaken,” replied 
the wag; “Iam not a customer, am 1? IfI am not 
mistaken, I have been a waiter here for a very long 
time.” The servant let the plate fall and vamoosed, 

Snort AND SHARP.—“ Why, Mr. B.,” said a tall 
youth to a little person who was in company with 
half-a-dozen huge men, “I protest, you are so very 
small I did not see you before.” “ Very likely,” re- 
plied the little gentleman; “I am like a sixpence 
among six copper pennies—not easily perceived, but 
worth the whole of them.” 

Pian LaneuaGE.—Mr. John Clerk, in pleading 
before the House of Lords one day, happened to 
say, in his broadest Scotch accent, “In plain En- 
glish, ma Lords ;” upon which Lord Eldon jocosely 
remarked, “In plain Scotch, you mean, Mr. Clerk.” 
The prompt advocate instantly rejoined. “Na mat- 
ter; in plain common sense, ma lords, and that’s the 
same in a’ languages, ye’ll ken.” 

Tue HEIGHT OF PoLiTENESs.—As one of our 
merchants was counting up his cash the other even- 
ing, he came upon a counterfeit half-sovereign. 
“Who took this?” he asked. “I did, sir,” said a 
clerk, “Well, couldn't you tell it was a bad one? 
Who did you get it of ?” “I took it of a stranger. 
I changed it for him.” “Why, didn’t you notice it 
was bad? Why didn’t you look at a detector?” 
“Because the gentleman seemed in such a hurry I 
did not wish to detain him.” 


THE WATCHMAKER’S WOOING. 
Oh listen, fair Jemima, whilst thus I state my case, 
In words which from my heart spring, nor turn 
aside your face, 
The key I now will give of all my grief and 
woe— 
Chain'd to your side, for tho’ wound up, alas! I can- 
not go. 
To regulate my movements in vain I often try— 
F on thee there’s no escapement, as a lever I should 
die. 
rey See your bow then take me, let us our hands 
unite, 
— the balance of my brain, for you’ve unhinged 
it quite. 
No hunter after pleasure you c’er shall find in me, 
An open face, my jewel, V'll always show to thee— 
madly count the seconds that slowly seem to 
pass, 
If you refuse me I'll get screwed, by taking to the 
glass.— Will-o’-the-Wisp. 
A FIRST OFFENCE! 


The Act for the better preservation of sea-birds, 
passed some time ago is having a beneficial effect. 
the first conviction has actually taken place, a cer- 
tain tradesman of Sheffield having the other day, 
been fined half-a-crown for shooting eight-and- 
twenty gulls at Flamborough Head. As this is the 
first offence that has been committed since the Act 
was passed, it is mo less satisfactory to note the 
alacrity of the police authorities, who have dragged 
the offender before the tribunal of justice, than the 
Severe punishment witk svhich the magistrates Lave 





visited the crime. Really though, if we are to ex- 
pect cases of this kind to occur once every two 
years, which, according to police experience, is about 
the rate to be expected, the force should, in all fair- 
ness, be augmented for the heavy extra duty imposed 
upon it.—Zomahawk. 

Wnrone 1n A LEtTER.—Mr. Grenville Murray in- 
vokes in his favour the liberty of the press. What 
Mr. Grenville Murray represents is not the liberty of 
the press, but its liberties. —Punch. 

A Conveyancs.—To the uninitiated, whatever 
property a legal instrument may be intended to con- 
vey, there is one thing it rarely conveys; i.e., its 
precise meaning.—. le 

Musicat Notz.—We have no patience with Offen- 
bach. In the full tide of his deserved success “ ho 
has determined,” so says a musical journal, “ to throw 
up his pen.” Depend upon it, if he does, he'll catch 
it.—Punch. 

“PHANK YOU FOR THE NEXT.” 

Car-driver (to party who has been standing treat) : 
“ Thank yer honour ; sure, I feel quite another man 
after that—and he’s a moighty dry ’un, too.” —Fun. 

At achurch in Essex lately, the clerk, feeling un- 
well, asked his-friend, the railway porter, to take his 
place fora Sunday. He did so, but being worn out 
with night-work fell asleep. When the hymn was 
announced, a neighbour gave him a nudge, upon 
which he started up, rubbing his eyes, and called out, 
“ Change here for Elmswell, Thurston and Bury.”— 
Musical Standard, 


ROSE AND ROSABELLA. 


THE waiting maiden, Rosie, stands, 

Folding her small and ruddy hands, 

Where light and warmth and sweet perfume 
Make dreamland of the robing-room. 


Then silken robes come crowding there, 
And snowy shoulders, warm and bare, 
Gleam as the burnos barred with gold, 
Fall off in soft and careless fold. 


Low Rosie stoops the belle beside, 
Whose satin slipper is untied, 

And wonders in her silent way 

If Rosabel is common clay; 


And how ’t’would feel to wear a silk, 
Have little fingers white as milk, 
And jewels in her ears aglow, 

And lace on shoulders white as snow ; 


Till, ere she tied tho slipper’s knot, 

The time and place were both forgot ; 
When, soft and low, there trembled nigh 
The bitter anguish of a sigh, 


And Rosabella whispered, “There, 
Leave the rosette, I do not care ;” 
Then nodded, as a portly squire 
Came for her belle-ship to inquire. 


Rose, watching, saw her lovely face 
Grow pale and calm, without a trace 
Of feeling, as, with languid air, 

She walked beside him coldly fair. 


Ah! Rosie saw the glance shé sent 
Along the stairway as she went; 

Saw too the red blood upward go 
From shoulder white to brow of snow, 


As Guy, the painter, poor and proud, 
Watched for her coming, smiled and bowed, 
So even simple Rosie knew 

That wealth had won what love should woo. 


Then Rosie blessed her own red hands, 
Which, lacking gold or jewelled bands, 
Were still her own to give away, 

With heart of love, ere Easter Day. 

So when she fain would richer be, 

For Roger's sake, this memory 

Would bid the poor ambition lie, 
Recalling Rosabella’s sigh. 





GEMS. 


PrvpENCE and love are not made for each other; 
its proportion as love increases prudence diminishes. 

He who gains the victory over great insults is often 
overpowered by the smallest; so it is with our sor- 
rows. 

Love is far from being a gay passion. True love 
is almost always chagrined, melancholy and ill- 
humoured. 

A max is more faithful and true to another per- 
son’s secret than his own; @ woman, on the eon- 
trary, keeps her own secret better than another's. 

To be in company with those we love satisfies us; 





it does not signify whether we speak to them or not, 
whether we think on them or different things, to be 
near them is all. 

Actions speak more forcibly than words ; they 
are the test of character. Like fruit upon a tree, 
they show the nature of a man; while motives, like 
the sap, are hidden from our view. 

A MILD answer to an angry man, like water cast 
on the fire, abateth his heat; and from an enemy he 
shall become thy friend. Consider how few things 
are worthy of anger, and thou will wonder that any 
but fools should be wroth. 








HOUSENOLD TREASURES. 


DETECTION oF CocouLus-INDIcUS AND Picnic 
Acip IN Breer AND PorTER.—A method recently 
devised by Herr Kéhler, for the detection of picro- 
toxine, the active priuciple of cocculus-indicus, is 
based upon the fact that when ammonia is present, 
acetate of lead precipitates as insoluble matter from 
beer such substances as dextrine, gum and glucose, 
while the picrotoxine, which is nut thus precipitable, 
can be removed by means of ether from an acidified 
liquid. The beer or porter is first rendered distinctly 
alkaline by ammonia, the precipitate thus causcd, 
consisting of phosphates, &c., is allowed to settle, aud 
when the liquid is clear, a boiling hot and concen- 
trated solution of acetate of lead is cautiously added 
as long as it causes a precipitate. Excess of lead 
solution should be avoided. ‘I'he precipitate collected 
on a filter is washed with hot alcohol, the lead is re- 
moved from the filtrate by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and after filtration the liquid is evaporated on a 
water bath to the consistence of a syrup; the residue 
is treated with ether, which dissolves any picrotoxine 
present. This is very similar to the method pro- 
posed by Lassaigne for detecting picric acid, only in 
the latter case the addition of ammonia is dispensed 
with. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AnotuER Lapy Docror.—A young lady, Madame 
Brés, has successfully passed, within the last few 
days, her examiuation for the degree of bachelor of 
medicine. During the progress of her study, she 
was the object-of respectful attention on the part of 
professors and fellow-pupils. It is to be presumed 
therefore, that she will not always remain a bachelor’ 


Tue Prince of Wales has presented to the Exeter 
Museum a mummy and coflin discovered during the 
progress of some excavations recently made in Egypt, 
by command of his Royal Highness, with the sanction 
of the Viceroy of Egypt. Mr. 8. Birch, of the British 
Museum, pronounces the mummy to be the body of 
Amenhetpai, a man, prepared by the wax process. 
The coffinis covered with hieroglyphical inscriptions, 
an explanation of which has been supplied by Mr. 
Birch. 

BANK OF ENGLAND Notes.—At the close of the 
first half of the present year, 1869, there were in 
circulation 1,682,600 5/. Bank of England notes, 
444,400 10. notes, notes from 20/. to 1001. of the 
aggregate value of 6,896,000/., 2007. to 5001. notes of 
the value of 1,807,0002, and 1,833 1,000. notes. Thus 
the total value of the Bank notes held by the public 
was 23,398,000. The bullion held amounted to 
18,624,0002., the 15,000,0002. securities making a total 
of 33,624,0002. held against the notes issued or in re- 
serve. 

Russtan ImpertaAL T'rA.—There is, however, one 
variety to be obtained in Russia which I have found 
nowhere else, not even in the Chinese seaports. 1: 
is called * imperial tea,” and comes in elegant boxe 
of yellow silk emblazoned with the dragon of the 
Hang dynasty, at the rate of 1/. 6s. to 4/. a pound. 
It is yellow, and the decoction from it is almost 
colourless. A small pinch of it, added to ordinary 
black tea, gives an indescribably delicious flavour— 
the very aroma of tea blossom; but one cup of it, 


‘| unmixed, is said to deprive the drinker of sleep for 


three nights.—S. V. 

New STEAM-yAcHT ror Eart Grosvenor.— 
Messrs. Laird Brothers have launched from thvir 
yard at Birkenhead a small screw steam-yacht, whic! 
they have built for Harl Grosvenor, for use on the 
lochs adjoining his estate on the coast of Suther- 
landshire. She was christened the More Vane, by 
Miss Annie Laird, daughter of Mr. John Laird, jun. 
The accommodation for passengers is in a raised 
house forward, with large ports, the crew being pro- 
vided for in a small house at the after end of the 
engine space. The engines being on board the More 
Vane at the time she was launched, the yacht was 
at once tried, the machinery workirg most satisfac- 
torily. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





An Otp Tate.—Declized with thanks. 

A. G. E.—Up to twelve inonths. 

Cc. E. H.—If you can prove that the will was made 
under intimidation, it can be set aside. 

W. M.—We never heard of the proceeding before, and 
euspect someone has been hoaxing you. 

Diz Harp.—Uniless you can prove that she is swearing 
falsely, you will have to pay a weekly sum towards the 
support of the child. 

W. R. Burns.—l. The facts chronicled in “‘ The Fate 
of Genius” ess a melancholy interest ; but we can- 














ot give them a place. 

M. M.--We canpot direct you to any particular shop 
where you can pose of your stamps. There was, some 
months ogo, a statioier’s shop in Gray’s Inu Lane where 


ps were bought aud sold. 
Yes, smoking does tend to stop 


oid postase s 
Wittiam Ht. K.—1. 





the growth, besides b s productive of all sorts of other 
evils, paralysis, softening of the brain, &c. 2. Dancing 
in moderatjon is not lajurious. 





Sienonira.— There is au iuterse sympathy between the 
stomach ¢ the brain. The former is evidently out of 
order ; try a touic of quinine and iron, and take plenty of 
exercise im the open air. 

Quinuie.—Ha! is the interjection of laughter. 
an inter, ,ecticu of sorro 
is very sma)}l 
letter but ai . 

Gro. W.C ur verses are very graceful and tender, 
and do not lack a certain poetical power. If the subject 
were not so dolorous, we would willingly give the poem 
a place iu our columns We shall be glad to hear from 
you again. 

A Disrractrp Onr.—The person you speak of is a 
sneak, whom you ought to treat with contempt. The 
xirlis not so much to blame; but you should hold your- 
self aloof trom both if you would preserve your peace of 
luind, 

Arrucr’s DARK-EYED Pet.—You were decidedly wrong 

in passiug the gentioman and the lady. It mi-ht hu 
been his sister, and even if there were no relationship 
between thea you are wrony to be jealous, and jump at 
If you had stopped, all might have 
2 piqued a little. 
3, in the reign of Charles II., 
-houses information which was 
and sent into the country. The London 
veaztic, then the only authorised newspaper, contained 
l.ttle more than prociamations and advertisements. 

Vivasi.—Velvet is a fabric of Chinese origin; the 
niunuseript Theodulf, which dates in the eighth cen- 
and consequently at a time when the fabrics of 
um and Italy were not in existence, includes 

s its coloured illustrations a pattern of figured 
velvet, of which the Chinese origin is evident. 
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as that opened by Thomas Garraway, in ’Change 
Alley. It was the tirst house in London where tea was 
dzspensed to the guests. It was much frequented by 
people of quality who had business in the city, and by 
wealthy citiceus. It has survived for two hundred years, 
though not 1 coffee house. It is now a combination 
cf a lunel-house and an auction-room. 

Nancy.—To dye the hair black: Take equal parts of 
litharge and lime; mix well, and form into a paste with 
water, if u black is desired ; with milk,if brown. Wellwash 
the hair wi la and water to keep it from grease ; then 
Jey on the pu etty thick, and cover the head with oil-* 
shim ora cabvage leaf, after which go tobed. Next morning 
the powder should be carefully brashed away and the hair 
oiled, 

SeBastaPro..—l. To cure deafness, take three-drops of 
sheeps gall, warm, and drop it into the ear on going to 
Led. The ear must be thoroughly syringed with warm 
soap and water inthe morning. ‘The gall must be applied 
for three successive nights. It is ouly efficacious when 
the deafness is produced by cold. ‘The most convenient 
way of warming the gall is bysholding it in a silver spoon 
over the flame of acandle. This remedy has been often 
tried with perfect success. 2. Handwriting requires much 
improvement, 

_, JEssie.—l. To restore your hair rub the part requiring 
it frequently with onions. The stimulating powers of 









this vegetable are of service in restoring the tone of the 
skin, and assisting the capillary vessels in s¢ nding forth 
new hair ; but it is not infallible. Should it succeed, how- 
ever, the growth of these new hairs may be assisted by 








the oil of myrtle berries, the repute of which, perhaps, 
is greater than its real efficacy. These applications are 
cheap and harmless, even when they do no good ; quali- 
ties which cannot be attributed to the numerous quack 
remedies that meet the eye in every direction. 2. If you 
took a little more pains your handwriting would be ele- 
gant. 

Hystrrta.—l. The fit may be prevented by the admi- 
nistration of thirty drops of laudanum and as many of 
ether. When it has taken place, open the windows, loosen 
the tight parts of the dress, and sprinkle cold water on 
the face. A glass of wine or cold water should be given 
when the patient can swallow. Avoid excitement and tight 
lacing. 2. Under the circumstances you should not go 
to the theatre. 3. Handwriting very fair. 

Youne Moruer.—You should not allow your servant 
to do so ; to awaken children from their sleep with a noise 
or in an impetuous manner is extremely injudicious and 
hurtful; nor is it proper to carry them from a dark room 
immediately into a glaring light or against a dazzling 
wall, for the sudden impression of light debilitates the 
organs of vision, and lays the foundation of weak eyes 
from early infancy. 

Puttiep BRown.—You have not acted with proper dis- 
nity. A wise man never flies into a passion, especially 
with a person below him, intellectually and socially. 
Your manager was decidedly in the wrong, but you 
should have set that fact before his eyes clearly and tem- 
perately. There is no necessity for apologising. If he 
does not look at the affair in its proper light and ask for 
an explanation, better that things sho stand as they 
are. : 

GertrupE Vartey.—To “shine in society” it ig not 
necessary to be crammed with all sorts of information 
accumulated only for the purpose of making a refutation 
of a highly intellectual and well-informed young lady. 
We agree with you in your detestation of the shallow- 
brained, frivolous “ girl of the period,” but we fear you 
are running into the other extreme. The crown and 
glory of a woman is her modesty, which should not be 
confounded with affected timidity or foolish bashfulness. 
Study more, and refrain from so much “ general read- 
ing.” 

. THE HARVESTER. 

The harvests of the earth are here, 

The Reaper reaps the grain; 

The labourer proves his trophies dear ; 
The Autumn brings him sheaves of gold, 
The seed he planted in the mould 

Hath borne its fruitage manifold ; 

And now the Reaper homeward hies, 
With heart and hand, to bear the prize, 


The toiler thinks no more of heat, 

Of labouring days or weary teet ; 

Or cloudy skies or showers of rain— 

He thinks of all the harvest gain ; 

He thinks of cool, refreshing streams, 

Ci welcome shades where labour dreams; 
Fot well his heart within him sings 

The song which honest labour brings. 


The harvests of the earth are here, 
'The Reaper hoards the grain ; 
The winter frost may soon draw near, 
But not to want nor pain. 
The Reaper of the Sheaves is wise, 
To toil with earth and air and skies. 
Cc. W. B. 


Ericvrt.—l. To make ginger cakes: To two pounds of 
flour add three quarters of a pound of good moist sugar, 
one ounce best Jamaica ginger well mixed in the flour; 
have ready three quarters of a poand of lard melted, and 
four eggs well beaten. Mix the lard and exys together, 
and stir into the flour, which will forma paste; roll out 
in thin cakes and bake in a moderately heated oven. 2. 
For soda cake, take of flour, half-a-pound ; bicarhonate of 
soda, two drachms ; turtaric acid, two drachms ; butter, 
four ounces; white sugar, two ounces; currants, four 
ounces ; two eggs ; warm milk, half-a-teacupful, 

Razor.—The pole which, even now in country places, 
projects over the shaver’s shop door, indicated at first 
that persons might be bled there, as the patient, when 
plilebotomy ws pestormens, grasped a tall rod to keep the 
arm steady and distend the veins. Clever men appeared 
among the barbers, nud began to practise as medical men 
—on the whole, uo doubt, with advantage to the humbler 
classes ; their right to do so was quickly recognised by 
custom, and Henry VIIL. granted them a charter of in- 
corporation, which, for several centuries, was the sole 
document which made their occupation legal. 

Soctat Pu1Losopaer.—Costcrmongers, itinerantdealers 
in fruit, vegetables, fish, &c., derive their name, it is 
said, from costard, afavourite apple. The London coster- 
mongers are nseful, frequently, in relieving the markets 
when glutted ; and it was said, in 1860, that 3,000,0001. 
passed through their hands aunually. On November 22, 
1560, they held a meeting in order torepresent to the city 
authorities the hardships they felt by the police restrict- 
ing their means of livelihood. 

Cit1zEN.—Exeter Change, London, was built by Walter 
Stapleton, Bishop of Exeterund Lord Treasurer, in 1319 ; 
he was beheaded by order of the queen-regent Isabella, 
in 1326. It was entirely demolished at the period of the 
Strand improvements, in 1829. The new Excter Change, 
built % the Marquis of Exeter, near its site, andrunuing 
from Wellington Street to Catherine Street, with a pas- 
sage on each side of which are shops for fancy articles, 
was opened in 1545. It was pulled down in 1863, and the 
ground now forms part of the site of the Gaiety Theatre. 

Irautan Giri.—l. Dissolve two ounces of borax in 
three pints of water; before quite cold add thereto one 
teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh and one tablespoonful 
of spirits of camphor; bottle the mixtura for use; one 
wineglassful of the solution added to half-a-pint of tepid 
water is suilicient for each application ; this solution ap- 
plied daily preserves and beautifies the teeth, extirpates 


—- 


tarter. Place this mixture in the sun. tillit acquires thg 
consistency of ointment. When in this state add three 
drops of the oil of rhodium, and keep it for use. Apply 
it to the face and hands in the following manner: 
the parts at night with elder flower water, then anoint 
with the ointment ; in the cleanse the skin from 
its oily adliesion by a copiously in rose-water, 
3. Don’t meddle with your hair fora month or two, and 
see the result. 4. Careful practice will improve your 
handwriting, and writing from dictation your spelling. 
Loruexy.—Covenanters was a name particularly 
applied to those persons who, in the of Charles [, 
took the solemn league and covenant, Mutually 
agreeing to stand by each other in opposition to the pro. 
jects of the king ; it was entered into in-1633. The cove. 
nant or league between Eagiend ond Scotland wasadopted 
and solemnly received b: Parliament, September 25, 


1643, and was accepted Charles 11., August 16, 16%. 
but repudiated by on Dds tectoekciesSe Leal, when i 
was declared to be illegal by Parliament, and copies ot it 


ordered to be burnt all over England. 

LanceLot—Advertising for wives is not confined t 
Europe and Ameriéa. It is donein China. This issid 
to be iar to the north, but theré is reason to believ. 
that it is not’ uicommon in other ‘parts of empire 
There is even a character in the lanzuage to express this 
process of procuring a helpmeet which shows that it is 
not uew but of some standing. Nor is this all; husbands 
are sometimes advertised for. If-a father has an only 
daughter, and is unwilling to part with her, this metho 
is resorted to.. An orphan is sought, inorder that tier 
may obtain 9 young man who has no ties, and who can 
come and stay with them, and his daughter be under no 
necessity of going to the house of her husband's parents, 
as is the usual arrangemént. 

Pawn.—l. Chess was a game invented, according (° 
some authorities, by Palamedes, 689 .c. ; and_accordins 
to others, in the fifth century of our erx. The learned 
Hyde and Sir, William Jones concur. in stating that the 
origin of chess is to be traced to India’ 2. The automa- 
ton chess player (a piece of machinery) was exhibited in 
England in 1769. A chess co s was held at New 
York in 1857, andan international one in London iz June 
and July, 1862. 3. A chess club was formed at Slaughter's 
Coffee House, St. Martin’s Lane, in 1747. M. F. A. Dav- 
cian, known as Phillidor ed three matches blindfold 
at the Salo’ he died in 1795. 4. The Loudon Chess 
Club was in 1807, and St. George's in 1833 In 
December, 3361, Herr Paulsen played ten games at once, 
of which he won fiveand lost one; three were drawa, aud 
one not played out. 

Purr. Teacuer.—1. Language must either have ben 
originally from heaven, or the fruit of hunian inventioa. 
The latter opinion is' embraced Horace, Lucretins, 
Cicero, and most of the Greek and Roman writers; th. 
| former by the Jews and Christians, and many profound 
| modern philosophers. Some suppose Hebrew to be the 
| language spoken by Adam; others say that the Hebrew, 
| Chaldee, and ‘Arabic, are only dialects of the origina: 
tongue. 2. e original European languages were 
thirteen, viz., Greek, Latin, German, cay Newegg 
in the east ; Welsh; Biscayan, spoken in Spain ; lish; 
Albanian, in the mountains of Epiras; ‘lartarian, the 
old Illyrian ; the Tazygian, remninixg yet ‘iu Liburnia; 
the Chaucin, in the north of Hungary; and the Finnie, 
in East Friesland. From the Latin sprang the Italian, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese ; the ‘Turkish is a mixed 
dialect of the Tartarian. From the ‘Teutonic sprang the 
present German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, English, 
Scotch, &. 2, Read Max Muller on the “ Science ot Lau- 
guage.” 


Lronte.—A great deal has been said and written abou’ 
mothers-in-law, and for a long time it has been the de- 
light of the witlings to hold up those who occupy that 
re.ationship to ridicule and contempt. Doubtless there 
are many interfering mothers-in-law, who, from vanity 
and a meddlesome disposition, contrive to make things 
very unpleasant for the young husband and wife. Butas 
a general rule, mothers-in-law have too sincere an in- 
terest in the happiness of their sons and daughters to act 
otherwise than with kindness and tolerance. Unfortun- 
ately, they too often have occasion for the exercise of the 
latter quality, for it often happens, more especially in tho 
case of a young wife, that prejudice conquers breed- 
ing, and that, at the first imter¢ourse, there is a lurking 
defiance in the eye which boldly challenges interference. 
his is the vanity of young wives. If there were less of 
that conventional prejudice there would be more har- 
mony. You have asked our advice.as to how you should 
conduct yourself when your husband’s mother arrives. 
We have endeavoured to indicate in what way you may 
err. Your own good sense will do the rest. 








NEW PERIODICAL. 


LIFE anv FASHION. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY, 

Price ONE PENNY, and in Monthly Parts prico 

SIXPENCE, including a Steel Plate Engraving, 

coloured by hand, of the latest PARIS FASHION». 
Lonpon : James Watson, 334, Strand 





*,* Now Ready, Vou. XII. of Tuz Lonxpox Reapeu. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Trrzz and Inpex to Vou. XII. Prica 0x3 
Penny. : 

Pant LXXV., pon August 1s Now Rrapr. Pxice 6J. 





N.B.—CorResPonpENTs Must ADDRESS THEIR Letters 
W a Eprrer oy “Tax Lospon Beaver,” 334, Strand, 
tt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Man 
Seripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authoss 





tartarous adhesion, peawe « pearl-like whiteness, ar- 
rests decay, and induces a healthy action in the gums. 
2. To remove freckles : Dissolve in half-an-ounce of lemon 
juice, one ounce of Venice sopy, and add a quarter-of-an- 
ounce each of oil of bitter almonds and deliquated oil of 


should retain copies. 











———— 
London: Prizted and Published for the Proprietes, 3 
$34, Strand, by J. Warsow, 
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~ all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are 
RAMPT 


aperient is required nothing can be bet 


adapted. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 


any Chemist. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Sick’ Headache, Loss of Appetite, yuki rma rag Ne 
known me oy ON’S PILL OF HEALTH. T i 

mendation of a mild operation with = most successful effect; and where an 


unite the recom- 





~ “VOWEL A” WASHING 


A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE, 


PRICE £3 10s. 


J. and H. KEYWORTH and 00O., 85, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISMN. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
¢ = Ho by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 











HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS AND OINT 


Diseases‘of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and streigthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 


expel impurities. 





THE VOICE AND THROAT. 
Charming Bell-like Voice for all who wish to 

A sing is produced by 

MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. 

Testimonial (No. 845) from Jenny Linn, June 22, 
1847: “ These Lozenges give a bell-like clearness to 
the Voice, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and 
Increase the Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the 
voice, 

“The Great VANCE” writes: “I find them very 
beneficial.” —Testimonial the 4087th. 

In boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d., post free, by Mixes 
Doventy, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road; London, 
and of your family Chemist. - 
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J. H. SANDWELL, 
WATCH, SEAL AND COPPER- 
PLATE ENGRAVER, 
PRINTER, &c. 


_ Watches and Jewellery repaired on the shortest no- 
tics. Orders by post punctually attended to. 
Address: No. 9, WYNYATT STREET, CLERK- 
ENWELL, E.O. ! 


é £2 12s. 6d. ' 


jou WRENN AND COMPANY, 
10 and 11, St. George's Crescent 
(Tor or Lorp Srnrxet), 
Have on hand an Inensg Variety of Materials for 
the Present Season, from which they are prepared to 
make their CELEBRATED SUITS, at the price 
quoted above. Separate Garments can be had, viz. :— 
TROUSERS, 15s.; VESTS, 8s. 6d.; COATS, 30s. 
NB—No Macniyes' vsep, ALL GARMENTS BEING 
Mapvr sy Hann. 
READY-MADE OVERCOATS, 
In great variety, from 18s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. 
—Royal Naval Cadets’ and Mercantile Marine 
Apprentices’ Complete Sanne on the 


Shirts shortest notice. 
made to Measure; a Porfect Fit guaranteed. 





NB, 













































TLL 
“ They —— C mabe or chatted ox meereoner during their use, and are certain 
vent the a an part. 
ytd 7 Medicine vendors at is. 14d. end 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. ‘ 
y PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
AND THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 2 
’ 
NICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON £ 
Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, 74 
Strengthen’s Weak Hair, prevents its turning “538 
= Grey, and by daily application restores = a f 
MENT. > Grey Hair to its original colour, Hib, 
o imparting to it a beautiful clean, Ses a = 
(N ont : glossy appearance. 3 5 S £ 
ny Pg PN eae / pla peas 
4a2eP ) 2s. 6d. GE as - 
muscles, and glandular | x, eof. : 6“ 
43 Qe232 | NICOLL, | CBee lis: 
4 ee . Ey 
a  %3¢° | Hair Cutter Seed sass 
Ox Bens To H.R.H. the OR gos 
B= | Prince of Wales, Omass g ie 
HENRY CHATWIN ease oman 1 2ea wade 4 
Manufacturer of He Beaa meee Sesh s% 
PEARL, IVORY, AND TOR- < & E 8 HAIR RESTORED ee = S 
TOISESHELL Ss 5 = / And Baldness Prevented by eI = S 
TEA CADDIES, CARD a NICOLL’S siHss 
CASES, MATCH Electric Hair Regenerator. S258S5 
BOXES, &o., a One application prevents the hair frem Bae 
Ornamental Inlayer, ) falling off, and by its use the short weak Sag 
AND TABLET MAKER. hair on the head apparently bald, commences to zx oO 
WORK BOXES, grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. % 
And Goods in suitable Sold in bottles, 28.6d. each. oy 
sizes A Foreign Markets Prepared by Nico, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wals 
way on hand. . , 
80, DAR IN STREET, No. -11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT 








7° allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
treatment of HERNIA. The use ofa 









the hips, being seut to the 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS 1 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


iNT. 


Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 


@ soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
|} MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
# be detected, aud may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
‘(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of ‘a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., aid 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
+ Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. F 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 
Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices'4s. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


6d., 7s. 6d., 108., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 





“MAISON DOREE,” 


80 and 32, BOLD STREET. 


ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 

OHN WILLIAMS most res ully informs his 

numerous Customers and ies generally, that 
having now completed the entire arrangement of these 
extensive Premises, and g ample means and 
a thorough knowledge of all the best Manufactures in 
England, France, and Belgium, he is determined on 
doing a Large Business, with Small Profits. 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, 
Mantles and Jackets, Millinery, French and English 
; Printed Cambrics, White Piques, Fancy Piques and 

Printed Muslins, Laces and Embroideries, Cambric 
' Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, Jupons, Stays, 
| Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, 
Dress and Mantle LE i Paris Bijouterie and 


Novelties, are NOW READY. 
ES, ESPRITS, 





FRENCH PIQ 


AND 
FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR-USUAL PRICES. 
New Dress Marertats or Every Dxscrirtion, 
at moderate prices. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 
| “MAISON DOREE,” 30 anv 32, BOLD STREET. 








A. Acsrawaw ann 6" 


OPTICIANS AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
MENT MANUFACTURERS, . 
20, Lorp Srreet, LivERPOoL, 

ABRAHAM anp OO. have for Ingpection a 

e choice Assortment of Spectacles and: FOLD- 

ING EYE-GLASSES, with best Brazil: Pebbles, or 

their Improved Violet-tinted Glasses (recommended 

by Oculists for weak and inflamed vision), mounted 

in Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel Frames, to suit all 
ages and sights. 

A. A. ‘and Co.’s Improved Medical Magneto Ma- 
chine, price complete 2/. 18s. (in these Machines the 
use of ‘the Galvanic Battery is dispensed with, and is 
constantly in aetion). 

Improved Medical Galvanic Machines, in cases, 
with Batteries, 42s. and 63s. 

Elementary Cases of Drawing Instruments, 4s., 
5s. 6d., 12s., 16s., 30s., and upwards. 

*A. ABRAHAM and Co. beg to caution residents in 
the country against an imposition frequently practised 
by persons assuming their name and vending inferior 
articles as their manufacture. ‘ 

*,* Spectacles for the Humbler Classes, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pair. 

The New “Liver” Portable TELESCOPE, with 
additional Astronomical Eyzrixce, price 15s. None 
— unless stamped with our Trade Mark, Full 

iption on application. 
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CAUTION.——CHLORODYNE. 


ICE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Couz1s Browne. was utidoubtedly the Inventor of Ohlorodynoe; that the of the 

ant Freeman were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say that they had been sworn to. "coninent: Hospital Physicians of London state Dr. J. 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it Cs ; and mean no other than’ Dr. Browne's,—See Times, July 18, $8 
confirmed by the trade at large. See the Lancet, April 8, 1865. The therefore are cautioned against using any other than 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


HIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep, relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged functions, and sti ante 
of the seoretions of the vody, without creating any of these unpleasant results attending the use of opium, Old and young may take it at all = aad te toe 


when requisite. Thousands of geeens testify to ite marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical men extol its virtues most extensively, 
great quantities in the following diseases 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, eo 


EARL RUSSELL has graciously favoured J. T. DAVENPORT With the following:—Extract of s despatch from Mr. WEBB, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, 


dated September 17, 1864:—“ The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to bé Chlorodyne, and with a small quantity given to 
me by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.” 








Important Testimonials from numerous Medical Men acéom each Bottle. , 
SERIOUS RESULTS HAVE’ ARISEN FROM THE .USE.OF.S OUS CHLORODYNE. 
CAUTION.—Always ask for “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” and:see that his name is on the Guretuibalt Stamp. 
The immense demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the It is now sold in bottled 19.'1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., ere pon ea foe quantity. 
Be not deceived by 7 piracy of the word CHLORODYNE; the great success has-given rise to many unprineipled subterfu 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, comet Square London, 





IMPROVED PATENT 
EVERSIBLE LAWN-MOWING, ROLLING 
AND COLLECTING MACHINES, 
For cutting underneath hurdles, overhanging : 
branches of trees, near flower beds, or if crammed in S 1 ‘Ad 


a re al ; in fact, no other make of machine can be t pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a ary) and get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s i 
use 


HAND MACHINES. | Soornixe Synur, It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; | 
Width of Cutter Width of Cutter i] it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub |} 
10-in. Machine “3 0/18-in. Machine £ SORA awakes “as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in America, and is highly re- 
0/20 ae commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take ; it soothés'the child, it softens = 

vai} the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates ‘the bowéls, and is the Dest known, ies e ‘ 
: ln | remedy for dysentry and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other causes, Be ff OO 

Ail Hand Machines have loose handles hanging on i } I) 
the roller centre, which is the first moving power, a 2. SE 
and enables any height of man to use them without « 1 cota Seanlirg mae o ‘ 
stoo ping: 


Apply to HENRY LEONARD, IRONMONGER, | apes UF >| 
22, Pic STREET, BRISTOL. ( Kk 5 t ee 
a ako) ™ 





Gua EEELA oe vt hair to 
ristine hue, no oer bry fay hy JNO. AP PROVED -FAMILY uN 
COSNEL & CO. have at length, with the aid of | KEATING’S COUGH "LOZENGES Relieves difficulty of Bre 


one of the most eminent chemists, sucéeeded in per- an important remedy for cases of Incrrrenr ConsuMPTION, and @ ¢ 


fecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to tation of the BroncuiaL Tunes. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}4.; and 
the public in a more concentrated form, and at a lower 


price, Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 6s.,7s. 6d,, aud | KEATING’S CHILDREN’S WORM TABLET.—A ena yh , 
156, each, including brush. —Red Bull Wharf, Angel both in ye and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of admi 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, £.0. oe = reigned nei THREAD WORMS. "e a i] Pegi 

ipt of especially adapted for o 0 ns, an 
Single bottles aa it att for Post, which will be forwarded on receipt of 14 stampa. 


NO. GOSNELL & 00.’s CHERRY TOOTH KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER.—! 
e PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth ANTS, MOSQUITOES, MOTHS, &c., are instantly de 
Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pro- less to animal life. Imported and sold in Packets, 1s., 28. 
tects the enamel mast effectually from decay, and im- for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d, on receipt of 86; also fa 


parts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. The above tions are sold by all respectable 0 : 
per pot. THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL'S CE 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS — 


_— for more than 80 years proved their value in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive. 
Organs: they are a direct Purifyer of the Blood, and in all Skin Complaints one of the best Medicines known. 


Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, 


AND “MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 
Sent free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


Ht ty N. PART II, for September, is now on sale, price 6d., and contains the following original Stories, Illustra- 
LI AND FASHIO tions, Fashion, and Music, forming altogether the cheapest and most elegant sonilly per ever published. 
1.—The Marrying Man and the Man to Marry; an Jlustrated story of surpassing interest. 
2.—Waiting for Luck. _ By the author of “The Tin Beauties.” 
EF moms the Vow. An illustrated story of absorbing attraction. 
4.—One Sparkle of Gold. By the auther of “ Evelyn’s 3s Plot.” 
6.—Tempting Fortune. . By the author of “ Heart’s Content.” 


6.—Miriam, the Unknown. A new illustrated story of powerful dramatic interest, by the author of “ Miss Arlin Will,” “ Octavia’s Pride,” &e. 
7.—Sibyl's Autograph.—The Flatteries of Men and Women.—Woman's pg etentiond: MARRY WP Sate Tt 


8.—The Heiress.—French and English Beauties. —The Rights of Los Women ~ gee Matches.—Golden Hair’s Repentance.—A Woman's Triumph, &. 
TRATIONS 
1,—Prince George and Princess Louise, 


children of th Flac and Pincus of Wales ‘engraved by special permission. 2,—Miss Burdett Coutts, 8—Tho 
Harvard Crew; portraits of Mesers, Loring, A. Rice, G. Bass, Simmons, and A. Burnham, ches sae en “_ ig: 


























WHELPTON' S/ 
PURIFYING 





ONS. i 
1.—A Steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris F; y i i i ‘Embroidery,’ 
Taiing and Gaizare Hotting, Heesmeene D ¥ 4g 1 ; — ashions. 2,—Gold and Silver Embroidery, Point Lace, Wool Work, Em te - 


MUGIC. 
1.—The Lassie that Lives by the Mill; Ballad, composed by A. Hunter. 2,—La-Consolazione; Polka Mazurk composed by Signor Bardenot. athe 
Parting ; Ballad, composed by Raymond Guilati, 4.—Life and Fashion Galen ; composed by H. Vincent inn 


Loxpox: Publishod by Jameg Wataon, 94, Strand saat on 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY J. WATSON, 334, STRAND. 
AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











LEX. ROSS'S GREAT HAIR. RESTORER. 

It gontaiits no dye; restores gray hair in a few 
days; has no sediment; produees a beautiful gloss, 
without containing oil; cleanses the head and hair ; 
promotes the hair's growth, and is by far the best 
Restorer extant. In large bottles, 3s. 6d. Can be had 
through all chemists, or of the maker, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns cured in 
AY one day by using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. 
This preparation gradually dissolves the Corn in a 
few hours, removing the very root. 4s.; by post for 
60 stamps.—248, High Holborn. 


“J AIR CURLING FLUID.—248, High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS’S CURLING FLUID 

curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Hair immediately it is 

applied, 3s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross’s 
Touer Macazryg, 1d, monthly. 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by Madame 
A Vestris.)—All Imperfections of the Skin are 
hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty pro- 
duced to the face and hands. 5s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 

AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the head 

with this beautifully-perfumed Wash, in three 
days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains 


8c by an occasional using. 10s. 6d. for stamps.— 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 














| )IMPLE REMOVER.—All diseases of the Skin | 


are improved by one dose of ALEX. ROSS'S 
VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove redness, 
sallowness, &c. 2s, 9d. and 7s. 6d.; or by post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 
London, and all Chemists. 

Just published, 2d ; sent by the author for 3 stamps. 

thy LINESS aud BEAUTY; being a Pamphlet 

descriptive of ‘articles and means used for im- 
proving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248, High 
Holborn, London. 


“HARLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDER AND 

J) Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., in 
the highest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and 
29, Mary Street, Birmingham. 


} Try McLellan’s Kid Restorer. 











ID or Memel can be made beauti- 
fully black by using the Palace 
Kid Restorer; 2d. & - box; Is, 
1s..6d., and 2s, canister. 
Try McLellan’s Scotch Dubbin. 
Machine needles, Thomas’ and Sin- 
© ger’s, 1s., How’s, 1s. 2d. per doz.; su- 
perior white silk, 2s. 6d. per oz,; Por- 
TRADE MARK. Hoise laces, Gd. per pair; st. Eng. butt 
ends, ; cln. Eng. butts, 1s. 5d. per lb.; 34 Ibs. p. st. 
Foreign half butts, 1s. 4d. per lb.; prime Fr. calf, 3s. 
per lb.; prime calf kids, 52s. per doz.; stout and large 
mock kids, 42s. per dozen. ° 
J. W. McLELLAN, Leather Merchant, 47, Lam- 
beth-Walk, 8. 








THE HANDIEST SHOP IN LONDON! 


FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. 
Thousands of New and Second-hand Articles at half the usual prices. 


ORTMANTEAUS 65s. to 50s., Hat Cases 2s. to 10s., Leather and Ow 
Parrot and Bird Cages, Carpenters’, Gardening, and other Tools, Dog Col 





Bags,. Tranks and Boxes, 
and Chains, Rat, Bird, and 


Eel Traps, Opera Glasses, Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, Breech and Muzzle-loading Guns, Revolvers, 
Cricket Bats, Ralls and Stumps, Fishing Rods and Tackle, Croquét, Archery, Dumb Bells 2d. per Ib, 


Model Engines, Ivory-handled Knives, Baths, Perambulators (warranted) 14s., 


eights and Scales, Whips, 


Stable and other Brushes, Spurs, Garden Hose, Wire Netting, Cash and Deed Boxes, Account Books, i¢, 
CATALOGUES BY POST FOR ONE STAMP. 


GOFF, 15 & 16, NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





POWELL'S RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION, 


RHEUMATISM, 


The most effectual Remedy for all Rheumatic Pains. 


stimonial from _ the ht | Testimonial from the Ri 
Testimo os Right 


Hon. 
RENDON, K.G. 


NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, 


“ Grosvenor Crescent, 
June 16%h, 1868. 
“ Sirn,—I have much pleasure in in- 
forming you that your Embrocation 
has been of great service to Lady 


“| Hon. FRANCES COUNTESS 
WALDEGRAVE. 
“ Strawberry Hill, 
July 15th, 1868, 
“ Francrs Countess WALDEGRAY; 


Clarendon, who has used it about six | is very glad to be able to. bear testi- 


SPRAINS, &c. 


“ Yours, &c., 
Prepared by E. V. POWELL, Twi 


weeks for Chronic Rheumatism of the | mony to the extraordinary efficacy of 
knees and feet; no other application | Mr. Powell’s Embrocation for Rheu- 
‘has given her similar relief. 


metism; it is a safe and very quick 
” _ Loure for all Rheumatic pains.” 





Cc ; 
Twickenham, and sold by most Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. 
and 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 





NATURE’S PURIFIER. 


INELY PREPARED VEGETABLE CHAR- 

COAL, by its action in absorbing impure gases 

iu the stomach and bowels, is found to afford speedy 

relief in cases of impure breath, acidity, gout, indiges- 

tion, dyspepsia, heartburn, worms, &c. ° 

BRAGG’S CELEBRATED CHARCOAL SOLD 

IN BOTTLES, 2s., 4s. and 68. EACH, THROUGH 
ALL CHEMISTS, AND BY THE MAKER, 

J. L. BRAGG, 


No. 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London. 





eae PHILIP AND JACOB PAROCHIAL 
IMPROVEMENT FUND, BRISTOL. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited for this Fund, 
which has been Established to raise £3,500, for 

1. ‘The repairs, &c., of the Parish Church. 

2. ‘The repairs of the Boundaries of Churchyard. 

8. A New Organ. 

4. Infant School-room. 

5. Ragged School and Mission Church. 

By means of this Fund, works are continuously 
being carried on. ONE ‘THOUSAND POUNDS are 
required this year to meet demands of contractors. 

Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly soliciied by 
Vicar and the Churchwardens of St. Philip and Jacob. 





ONE HUNDRED GALLONS MADE IN ONE MINUTE. 





EDWARDS’ 


MESSINA LIMONADA. 


A PLEASANT & REFRESHING SUMMER DRINK: 


1s. 4p. PER POUND, OR IN PACKETS 3p., TIN CANISTERS 6p., 9p., 1s, AND 1s. 6p. EACH. 


This cooling, delicious, and exhilarating compound, with the addition of water only, will immediately pro- 
duce the finest Lemonade at One Penny per glass. Its purity, cheapness, and portability constitute a few of 
its many stroog recommendations. For Invalids, Families, Hospitals, Schools, Temperance Societies, Excur- 
sion and Picnic Parties, Sea Voyagers, and ‘T'ravellere in Foreign Countries, it is invaluable. Time aud Oli- 
mate will not impair its intrinsic qualities, and when diluted will keep good for three months. 


One packet will make three glasses; one pound is 


cient for a gallon of water. 


Retail throughout the Kingdom by all Respectable Grocers, Confectioners, &. Country dealers can be 


supplied through thier wholesale houses in London. 


WARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent Garden. 
*.* Proprietorship secured by Registration. The Public are cautioned that his labels are closely imitated 


with a view to deceive purchasers. 





: : PICTURE FRAMES AND MOULDINGS. 
JICTURE FRAMES of every description, ‘at the lowest prices. Engravings and Coloured Sporting 
Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 30 x 24, 8s. per doz. Maple and Gilt Mouldings to the Trade aud 


for Exportation. 
Established 1800, _ 


as ty 
SENS 


ie, * 









GEORGE REES, 


ay 57, Drury Lane, and 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of 





Eruptive or Skin Complaints. The various diseases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood Impurities, 
Inoculation, breathing Air infested with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE CURED BY IT'S USE. 
Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C., in Patent Glass 


s'oppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 












ae 


NO SEDIMENT 


chester Btreet, B.0, Bole Proprietor.” : 
cows. TOYS, GAMES, 
EFANCY GOODS. 
J. SINCLAIR’S 


LD ESTABLISHED WAREHOUSE, BLACK. 
MOOR STREET, DRURY LANE, is the only 
House in the neighbourhood that supplies the Latest 
Patterns of 
JEWELLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 
Direct from Paris, at the lowest possible price; alsu-a 


e assortment of 
LADIES’ & TOURISTS’ LEATHER BAGS, 
AND , 
EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE TOILET TABLE 
THE WEIR HAND SEWING MACHINE 


55s, COMPLETE. 
(With latest. improvements), 
Wut HEM, FELL, 


. tuck, seam, run, quilt, 
braid, gather, embroider, avd 
do every kind of family, house- 
hold, and ressmaking work 
“equal to any £10 machine. 
naka achine guaranteed 

vt to wor nal to patterns. 
F bet bes Mamooee interior: imitations. 
None genuine unless stamped 
win their full name and address on ateel plate work. 
See patterns of work, illustrated prospectus, lists of 
distinguished patronesses, and testimonials, post free. 
T. E. WEIR, 2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, 


Note Address! 
AGENTS WANTED. ; 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James’ 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
The anoual income exceeds... ... o. £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is 
GU bias tn ete a is oe oe oe 
The New Policies in the last year were 
466, assuring ... ss see see eee ove 271,440 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 
The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. ‘ : 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary: 
13, St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 


/ 


E 












‘London, W. 
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